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For the Promotion of Religious Liberty 





T he 
Archbishop of Baltimore Prize 


HE COMMONWEAL announces the offer of a prize of one thousand dollars, made possible by the generosity of Most 
Reverend Michael J. Curley, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore, which will be awarded to the writer of the best outline sketch 
of the history of Maryland submitted in the competition. 


The prize has been established in the hope that it will induce students of history, particularly young men and women, to examine the 
fine civic record of early Maryland and to set forth appreciatively what was done to foster the important principle of tolerance. 


The conditions governing the competition are as follows: 


1. The competition is open to all American writers, but the language used must 
be English. 


2. The sketch shall contain not less than fifteen thousand and not more than 
twenty-five thousand words. 


3. The literary merit of the sketch shall be considered an important element of 
its value. 

4. The sketch shall include the history of Maryland from the granting of the 
charter to George Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in 1632, down to and including 
the part played by Maryland in the American Revolution—roughly speaking, 
from 1630 to 1790. 


A typewritten copy of each sketch must be submitted to THE CoMMONWEAL, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City, on or before February 1, 1927. The 
award will be announced on March 25, 1927, at the annual celebration of the 
founding of Maryland by The Calvert Associates. 


un 


6. The prize-winning sketch will be published in THe ComMonweEaL, and later 
in book form. The prize winner will receive a royalty in addition to the cash 
award. All manuscripts submitted should be accompanied by a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


The jury is composed of the following: 


Proressor Evarts B. Greene, Chairman versity, and author of The Second Partition of Poland, and 
Evarts Boutell Greene was formerly Secretary of the American Some Problems of the Peace Conference. 
Historical Association, and is DeWitt Clinton Professor of 


American History at Columbia University. MicHart WILLIAMS 


Mr. Williams is editor of THe ComMMONWEAL, and author 


Rev. Joun J. Wynne, S.J. of American Catholics in the War, and other works. 
Father Wynne is one of the editors of the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
and author of the Jesuit Martyrs of North America and other Proresson CHARLES HALLAN McCaatHY 
historical works. Dr. McCarthy is Professor of History at The Cathelic Univers- 
Rozert H. Lorp ity of America, Washington, D. C., and author of Civil Govern- 
Dr. Lord is Associate Professor of History at Harvard Uni- ment in the United States. 


All Essays Must Be Addressed to 


BALTIMORE PRIZE COMMITTEE 


THE COMMONWEAL 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 
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EDUCATION AND THE PRESS 


[|X ANSWER to a question which figured in a recent 
college questionnaire—‘‘Who wrote the Inferno?” 
—ninety students out of an even hundred said they 
hadn’t the slightest idea. The fact is of relative im- 
portance at a time when this magazine, being inter- 
ested in the progress of its own Dante essay contest. 
is mindful of Matthew Arnold’s practice of submitting 
the claims of creative literature to a test of compari- 
son with passages from the Divine Comedy. Might 
not the august exponent of culture have wondered a 
little if people who did not even suspect the existence 
of such passages could really be educated people? 
Speaking to them he would certainly have fancied 
himself in a strange land, the flat horizons of which 
were miles away from the mental continents he him- 
self had loved to explore. And perhaps—it is not 
wholly out of the question—Arnold would have been 
right. 

His name is of particular interest in this connection 
because he was one of the first to engage in the dis- 
cussion, since become universal and permanent, about 
what education ought to be. Victorianism, concerned 
as it was with the popularization of culture, began to 
suspect that the vast crusade for degrees might lead 
in the end to something perilously like a devastating 
Byzantine impasse. Then were laid down all the 


powerful arguments which have since been brought to 
bear upon the issue in new forms. There was, first of 
all, Arnold’s own acceptance of Huxley’s scientific 
challenge; and in the fierce debate which ensued the 
case for the laboratory and the case for culture were 
both definitely outlined. Carlyle came next, with a 
violent denunciation of his alma mater as “the worst 
of all hitherto discovered universities,” and his plea 
that the best educational system is “good books.” 
Walter Pater was dedicated to a concept of living and 
learning in the spirit of art-—of “being, not doing” — 
and cared scarcely a whit whether his intellectual 
hedonism was adapted to Mrs. Grundy’s assimilative 
powers. 

Then came Newman, subtle and magnificent in the 
reach of his conclusions, emphasizing what most of us 
have felt to be the most significant point about edu- 
cation, the creative, thinking mind. His “gentleman’’ 
was part Cicero and part an aspirant to diplomatic 
honors, but remained preéminently himself, aware of 
the truth that life is mostly an affair of mastered 
social contacts and influences, not of digested ency- 
clopaedias engendering spiritual gout. And in more 
ways than are generally noticed, Emerson’s demand 
for the emancipation of the scholar from burdens be- 
yond carrying freely was a reinforcement, though it 
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may have been exaggerated and impetuous, of New- 
man’s stand. Last but—as the convenient phrase has 
it—not least, Ruskin appeared with a plan for social- 
ized schools that were to deal with the problems of 
labor in the spirit of labor. It was characteristic of 
him that he abandoned his position at Oxford because 
Vivisection was permitted in the laboratories; but it 
was just as characteristic that he should have stood 
with all his heart and soul for schools in which the 
investigation of human living might have a place. 

Fundamentally, the contemporary discussion of edu- 
cation adds little that is essential to these points of 
view. The Victorians simply estimated the process in 
the light of what kind of finished product they wished 
to see come forth; and, of course, everything we our- 
selves can do for young people is dependent upon the 
specifications we agree upon. At the present moment 
Americans are, however, more conscious of education 
as a “system” than mankind has ever previously been. 
We see that the universities are huge departmentalized 
corporations, the administration of which is techni- 
cally bewildering; that crowds of young people, often 
assembled from social levels hitherto ignorant of aca- 
demic life, are asked to submit to a certain routine for 
a given length of time; and that the faculty is like 
nothing so much as a company of casuals, each mem- 
ber of which is attached to a distinct service and ham- 
pered by his own intellectual baggage. Then, aghast 
as we are at the dimensions of the “culture factory,” 
we wonder where the thing came from and what it 
will do. 

To be or not to be is hardly the question here. 
Though there were ten times more system and less 
efficiency, the work of higher education would carry 
itself on. If Oliver received no more than a stone 
he would come back for more. The question is rather 
an honest inquiry after possible improvement. Some- 
times it is answered by the faculty, suggestions from 
which vary according as the professor, like his Victor- 
ian ancestors, holds that the future educated citizen 
ought to be this or that. Sometimes the reply is 
shaped in the form of proposed “liberal” colleges or 
“industrial” schools, in which case the desire to break 
away from the incubus of system is particu'arly evi- 
dent. And finally—as is the case of the proposal made 
by the Harvard Student Council that the university 
be divided into six separate colleges—the answer is 
made by the young people themselves. To which re- 
sponse ought we to look for the truth? 

Obviously to all, because the only way in which sys- 
tem can be humanized is to make it 100 percent co- 
operative. The time has passed when the general 
public contentedly placed its money and its children 
into the hands of a few supposedly omniscient “edu- 
cators.”” No one man—no two dozen men—can solve 
the infinite number of human problems which a student 
body presents. When Newman said he would rather 
have a university where young fellows got together 


a 


and talked life, the world, and books rather than a 
place where they were marched into an intellectual 
cafeteria and commanded to acquire diabetes of the 
mind, he was abidingly right. He was right if only 
for the reason that everybody not intellectually 
amateurish who figures in education today agrees with 
him. Upon one thing faculty, students, and the public 
now stand together: the individual who applies for 
culture must remain an individual. He must learn to 
use himself and his own gifts. He must understand 
that the big thing is to become a fountain, not a drink. 
ing desert. And the most practical formula arrived at 
to express this conviction is, let the student read and 
think under guidance and with opportunity for dis. 
cussion. Give him the treasures of learning and art, 
and show him how to dig. 

Have we gone back to Newman? Or even to 
Carlyle and his fondness for folios? The point is of 
no especial importance. But it does lead to a reflection 
about the role which is played in modern education 
by the man who writes. A teacher who believes in 
reading links arms with the littérateur. The student 
grows strong on the food supplied by the press. And 
if, therefore, it is at all essential that we should have 
anything in this country like education based on the 
tradition of Christendom, we need more and more 
a literature expressive of that tradition. By all means 
let there be buildings, lecturers, administrative guid- 
ance of every kind. But to forget the compact which 
the modern mind is writing between the student and 
reading would be mere sluggish incapacity of thought. 
And that does exist. Recently a religious editor, com- 
menting upon the defection of a college librarian from 
the subscription list, wondered amiably if all the 
students were getting on with one periodical. He 
might have surmised, though less charitably, that the 
librarian had been annoyed by the accumulation of 
dust on that one! 

Fundamentally, we need not worry, with Harvard, 
about whether the number of colleges is five or six. 
But it does concern us not a little that only five students 
out of a hundred are aware of Dante, for in America 
and out of it mankind lives spiritually by reason of 
its nearness to that great stream of culture of which 
he was one source. How shall we carry on the work 
of irrigation? Is it at all possible to carry it on? 
Well, we have the one great implement of teaching, 
and the other, no less great, of creative expression. 
The life-giving current can flow in furrows traced by 
the pen. And though just now the endeavor to repeat 
in terms of American life all the wisdom which our 
fathers loved when they saw it arrayed in garments 
of gold and light, may seem stupendous, it can be 
done if we exchange for doubt and lifelessness some- 
thing like a corporate realization of the opportunity. 
America is still plastic; and if we can vision the form 
which should develop with the future, our modeling 
will be done joyfully and side by side. 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


‘THE dependence of social well-being upon exist- 
ing monetary values is, of course, one of the 
platitudes of economics. International news of the 
present hour directs attention to the role played by 
the tumbling franc in determining the policy of France; 
to the strange fact that, though Germany and Eng- 
land are relatively stable financially, the burden of un- 
employment and low purchasing power lies heavily 
upon both; and to the sinister importance which ac- 
crues to those who have manipulated the Vienna stock 
exchange. Domestic conditions are influenced sharp- 
ly by such matters as the sudden run upon Cuban 
banks, the demand of the farmer for heavy credits 
to market his surplus products, and the reaction of 
a falling stock market upon business progress. But 
though we all realize how closely the financial centre 
is connected with all outlying production and con- 
sumption problems, few attempts have been made to 
analyze carefully the elements of this connection. The 
series of articles by Mr. Robert Rodger, which The 
Commonweal has been publishing, outline—for the 
first time in the history of United States journalism— 
the analysis made by Major C. H. Douglas, the Eng- 
lish economist and industrial engineer. They deserve 
careful reading and ought to provoke comment from 
students of economics, particularly in circles which 
take the ethics of social reform seriously. Whether 
or not the program of reform suggested by Major 
Douglas can ever be put into effect, his ideas may be 
the nucleus of a coming movement toward betterment, 
quite in the same way as the doctrines of Ruskin or 


the earlier Chartists have influenced thinking and 
social action since the days when the victims of the 
industrial revolution lived in a state which a recent 
writer suggests in the following words: “It is grimly 
satisfactory to note that the infant mortality in the 
fifties amounted to nearly 50 percent of the total 
mortality, so large a proportion of little ones being 
spared the horror of life in a London rookery or 
slavery in mine or factory.” 


THAT many who consider total abstinence from 
alcoholic beverages a virtue, know that Volsteadism is 
the poorest form of moral pedagogy is a fact made 
very clear in an editorial which, written for the Catho- 
lic World, has attracted wide attention. As the 
oficial organ of the Paulist Fathers, the old and 
honored Catholic World is pledged to advocate the 
more austere forms of temperance. It can never over- 
look the great work accomplished by the sons of 
Father Isaac Hecker toward uprooting the evils that 
result from excess in drink. The voluntary practice 
of total abstinence, says the editorial, is a virtue which 
the Paulists have preached “during sixty-seven years 
of unremitting labor in the cause of temperance.” 
But what of Volsteadism? “It is my own conviction 
(and in this I think I have the support of my breth- 
ren),” says Father Gillis, author of the editorial, 
“that the prohibition law was the greatest blow ever 
given to the temperance movement. Before prohibi- 
tion the people at large were becoming more and more 
sober. Total abstinence had become the practice, not 
of a few, but of millions. There was an enormous in- 
crease in temperance, in America, in the fifty years 
preceding the passing of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Then the attitude of the multitude changed. Under 
the Volstead law drinking became a popular sport. 
The passage of the law was a psychological blunder 
and a moral calamity.” 


FATHER GILLIS is not very hopeful about what 
can be done in the future. No form of control, 
whether Swedish, Canadian, or Latin, can, he avers, 
alter the fact “that as a class, traditionally, those who 
make and sell intoxicants are an incorrigible lot of 
law-breakers.” He expresses himself in favor of “a 
law that can at least be fairly well enforced,” and sug- 
gests that ‘“‘we must come back to the original and 
only true plan for improving the world—education, 
exhortation, moral suasion.’”’ These methods, though 
slow, were those of Christ. “‘When the prohibition 
laws are repealed or modified, we shall have to com- 
mence all over again to help make America sober. 
But let us not imagine that the job is done when the 
Volstead Act is repealed. That will be only the be- 
ginning. We shall then need constructive legislation 
built upon painstaking study of the situation.” And 
this, it seems to us, is so true that no other aspect of 
the question is worthy of attention. If the makers 
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and sellers of liquor had, like so many other leaders 
of other industries, realized that their well-being de- 
pended upon a careful respect for the public conscience, 
they might have come to seem ministers to legitimate 
human wants rather than blackguards who needed 
railroading into non-existence. As a class they have 
degenerated, since 1917, into the most sinister and 
lawless of subterranean gangs. To change this ap- 
palling situation—to make the liquor-dealer of the 
future amenable to control and conscious of the pub- 
lic weal—is the first, as it is almost the ultimate, step 
toward genuine reform of the trade in alcohol. 


MENTAL and moral degeneracy, which are so 
definitely responsible for vicious crime, spring from 
habits against which the community is pledged to wage 
war. The narcotic habit especially proves more and 
more destructive with each year; and though some- 
times its famous victims—literary men, cinema stars, 
sons and daughters of the wealthy—bring the monster 
“dope” before the public, coérdinated action against 
it makes slow progress. Indeed, the facts concerning 
recent captured peddlers of heroin and other drugs 
prove, more than anything else, how difficult it is 
for the police to cope with the sinister traffic. Reme- 
dial work—call it cleaning up—must be done else- 
where and through other agencies. And so the World 
Conference on Narcotic Education, to be held in 
Philadelphia during the week of July 5, is of excep- 
tional importance. Organized to promote an advisory 
program which will be placed in the hands of teachers 
and parents for the guidance of the young, the con- 
ference will refrain carefully from anything like an 
attempt to influence legislation. The delegates will 
represent governments, organizations, and institutions; 
and the committee of action includes among its mem- 
bers distinguished representatives of the clergy, the 
professions, and the various fields of public service. 
We think that the result ought to be much more than 
merely helpful. It should indicate the opportunity 
which exists for training manhood and womanhood 
away from appalling subservience to disease. Now, 
just as in the time of Francis Thompson, many people 
do not realize “that children are brought up in sin 
from their cradles, that they know evil before they 
know good, that the boys are ruffians and profligates, 
the girls harlots in the mother’s womb.” 


Many a man has agreed with Dr. Johnson that ex- 
perience is the only kind of education which ought not 
to be forgotten. And yet we sometimes lose sight of 
even the most crucial tests to which we, either as in- 
dividuals or communally, have been put. We dream 
back to roses oddly stripped of thorns; we return men- 
tally to the desert and forget the oasis and its palms. 
While it is true that the American historian of the 
present is conscious of a growing popular interest in 
the country’s past, and generously determined to create 


a 


a reliable contour of that past, he realizes fully that 
the vast majority of his fellow-citizens are curiously 
unaware of definite epic moments during which the 
trend of human tradition was decided. And so he, 
together with the rest of us, will be interested in the 
search for a satisfactory monograph on early Mary. 
land history which is now being promoted through the 
generous gift which we call the Archbishop of Balti. 
more Prize, explained in full elsewhere in this issue, 


EVER since his appointment to the historic see, 
Archbishop Curley has been aware of how great a 
fund of inspiration and encouragement lies in the com. 
paratively neglected story of the Calverts and their 
companion colonists. It is a story which, while add. 
ing to the chivalric beauty of what we remember as 
the “Old South,” will call attention to a stark modern 
need—the need of toleration between men and women 
who share the blessings of republican life, and of re. 
newed determination to build existing communities in 
conformity with ideals which are part of local his. 
tory. We hope that the invitation will be responded 
to generously, so that the winning essay may fill 
worthily the literary niche which is waiting for it. 
But of still greater importance is the thought that, 
because of the stimulus to study which the Archbishop 
of Baltimore has afforded, more Americans—espe- 
cially young Americans—will be led to examine records 
telling of vision, battle, principles, and defeat with that 
simple dramatic truth which somehow is only the 
property of facts. 


Dr. ALES HRDLICKA, recently honored with the 
award of the Huxley Memorial Medal, happens to 
be engaged in the kind of scientific work which the 
average citizen can readily appreciate. Discussions of 
racial characteristics—even theories about the rela- 
tive superiority of one racial type to another—now 
interest dinner-table gatherings and informal groups 
in the smoking room. If Dr. Hrdlicka is correct in 
assuming that a definite American type is gradually 
being developed, he will bring science to the support 
of those who believe that the real American did not 
step, full-grown, from any early vessel. Even more 
interesting are his speculations concerning the afhini- 
ties between the American Indian and certain surviv- 
ing Mongolian race types. Once the fact were estab- 
lished that the Indian came from Asiatic districts, it 
might be reasonable to conclude that a human type 
which has degenerated below a given form cannot 
easily be restored to the level of civilization. The 
primitive would be, therefore, not a man who had 
failed to “get a start,” but simply a man who had 
gone so far in the wrong direction that readjustment 
and rightness of development were impossible. It 
would follow—and the point is salutary—that every- 


thing depends upon what trend is taken by the de- 


veloping American “type.” If this is suffered to de- 
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nerate into various forms of barbarism, industrial 
or otherwise, the outcome will be calamitous. And 
certainly science might make it the object of an inter- 
esting study to see if a few isolated and practically 
illiterate groups in this country are not already the 
yictims of a decadence which will soon have placed 
them beyond the pale of social redemption. 


SOMEWHERE or another, in the business statistics 
issued during the past two years, an annual item of 
$100,000 had been lurking unsuspected, whose history 
it has recently been the concern of the United 
States Post Office, for departmental reasons of its 
own, to trace to its source. “K, 17” has contributed 
its not inconsiderable share to the volume of the 
American prosperity which is the envy of the world 
at large. It has created its own ripple on the sur- 
face of economics; entailing, as it must have done, 
builders’ estimates, purchase of commercial supplies, 
hiring of labor and office help. It has brought the pay 
envelope into many a modest home. It has (this may 
be ventured with certainty) taken concrete form in 
one of the sleek and seemly homes that are the boast 
of our “select districts.” And now, with a single blow, 
the federal postal authorities have laid the axe at the 
root of the flourishing tree. They have done so by 
forbidding “‘K, 17,” a specific for deafness on which 
this elaborate fabric was reared, the privileges of their 
mail service. ‘‘K, 17” has been declared, officially and 
circumstantially, as palpable a fraud as a door painted 
on a back set, or a lath and plaster wall at Hollywood 
through which a walking stick could be pushed. Be 
it noted that ‘“‘K, 17” is not outlawed because it is 
proved harmful, or unsocial, or a menace in any way 
to the thousand odd institutions that spend their lives 
in a chronic condition of viewing with alarm—but sim- 
ply and solely because, professing to cure deafness “‘in 
999 cases out of 1,000,” it cannot offer scientific proof 
that it can cure in one. One wonders just how many 
guaranteed panaceas and specifics to cure our social 
ills, which heavy thinkers are distilling and packaging, 
judged by the same scientific standard, would find the 
doors of the post office closed in their plausible faces. 


REFERENDUM — in other words, the gathering of 
opinions from individuals themselves rather than trust 
in what interested bodies collect and deliver en masse 
—is very much in the air today, and it is to be hoped 
that the government will take the suggestion contained 
in the letter from Bishop Noll, of Fort Wayne, printed 
in a recent number of our contemporary, America, 
and add a dotted line to the decennial census provid- 
ing for some declaration of religious affiliation. As 
the Bishop remarks, reinforcing a letter already pub- 
lished on the subject from Mr. Thomas F. Meehan, 
there seems no good reason why this work should be 
left to a separate religious census, gathered in from 
ecclesiastical bodies, when so simple a substitute is at 


hand. There are many reasons why the former sys- 
tem fails to do justice to the volume of the Catholic 
body and rather more than justice to others. 


CaTHOLIC parishes are not organized on the 
social and corporate lines of those of our Protestant 
brethren. They contain a large number of “floaters” 
and foreign born, who may worship for years with- 
out their names ever becoming known to the head of 
the parish. On the other hand, it is no secret, as 
Bishop Noll points out, that once upon the books of 
the very creditably organized Protestant parish, a 
name very seldom comes off. Old members are re- 
ported décennially though they have ceased church at- 
tendance altogether or have gone to other parishes 
to swell their statistics in turn. Only so simple and 
direct a method as inviting every citizen to declare the 
religion which he or she personally desires to be 
credited with, can be relied on to give a fair picture 
of the religious distribution of the United States, and 
if it does not contain a surprise for those relying on 
previous figures, we ourselves shall be surprised. 


THE doctrine of evolution has been expounded re- 
cently in at least two connections for which the peace- 
loving citizen was not fully prepared. In urging Con- 
gress to refrain from lying down with the lions, wine 
and beer, the president of the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions rested her case upon a 
scientific prophecy: ‘The whole world is bending 
over with expectancy to see what we in the United 
States are going to do with the matter of prohibition. 
If we should fail, it would set the clock of moral prog- 
ress back fifty or one hundred years.” The United 
States, we judge from this pronouncement, determines 
what is central standard moral time. But the clock 
will journey on regardless, allowing for the unfor- 
tunate delay of fifty or one hundred years, because 
that is a habit to which clocks are faithful. Clocks 
and evolution, that is; but the really uncanny differ- 
ence seems to be: those who clamor for the halting of 
evolution by law are those who demand the going on 
of moral clocks by law. Perhaps this difference can 
be accounted for, in the case of the Federation of 
Women’s Boards, by the tactless announcement made 
a few days ago by a Johns Hopkins professor. Accord- 
ing to this erudite observer, woman evolves far less 
rapidly than man. Physically she remains much nearer 
the infant than her lord and master; and though the 
fact may have a pedagogical value as indicating the 
proper feminine position in life, it remains—at least 
so the professor tells us—independent of heredity and 
environment. We cannot support so ruthless and un- 
compromising a theory of development. Nor, to tell 
the truth, can we see any reason for upholding a 
theory of “moral clocks” as dictatorial as the one 
proposed by the president of the federation. Some 
assumptions are so huge that one can only suppose, 
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as Doctor Johnson is reported to have said, that “the 
fallacious tendency to enforce our own deductions 
without regard for those of others is deeply rooted 
in human nature.” 


T HOSE who are friendly toward the classics ought 
to derive genuine comfort from the news that three 
plays by Roswitha were recently produced for the first 
time at the Lawren Theatre Studio, New York City. 
The studio is uncompromisingly modern; and though 
the plays have aged considerably since they were first 
written in a Benedictine convent during the ninth cen- 
tury, they can never be wholly apart from eternal 
human life. In its presentation, the troupe, which 
was under the direction of Wladimir Nelidoff, sought 
to regain the atmosphere of older days and to refrain 
from naturalizing, in the post-Shavian fashion, drama 
which was fundamentally imaginative. Roswitha com- 
bined the delicate courtesy of an educated Christian 
woman with that honest plainness of expression which 
those who lived in an unconventional time had learned 
from their environment. As a dramatist she was a 
sort of crusader, hoping to replace with earnest, spir- 
itual plays, based on the great epos of Christian mar- 
tyrdom and conquest, the cynical comedy of Terence. 
In her own age she was not successful either as a 
writer for the stage nor as a connecting link between 
classical letters and mediaeval life. But today her 
work is extremely interesting for a number of reasons. 
It impresses us, first of all, by reason of the fervent 
force with which it gives form to the ideal of vir- 
ginity—that discovery of a nobler passion than the 
world had yet dreamed of, for which men and women 
were glad to die. Then, too, it opens the mind to 
speculation about the culture which had survived 
through the attacks of barbarism because of the en- 
ergetic conservatism of the Church. Roswitha was an 
educated poet. She had learned the world’s human- 
istic lesson. In company with many of her companion 
religious women, she lived as one who, seeking the 
mystic simplicity of saintly affection, carefully pre- 
served the artistic gifts which the Master had show- 
ered upon the race, because they were tokens of His 
love and symbols of His abiding beauty. 


HarsH things and thoughtless things (the two are 
generally found together) have been said of Rotary. 
Nevertheless, one imagines that from one end of 
America to another, in groups most sophisticated as 
well as in circles most—we had almost said “rotarian”’ 
ourselves from sheer force of sheeplike imitation— 
not a dissenting voice will mar the chorus of praise 
that attends the bestowal by the New York body of 
its annual gold medal “for outstanding services to 
humanity during the year” upon Mother Alphonsa 
Lathrop. When this gracious and gifted lady took up 
her work of charity, in a two-room tenement and with 
a capital smaller than is written on many a supper- 


es 


check, a sort of superstitious horror rested upon the 
mere word “cancer.” As with leprosy long ago, it jg 
the fashion of the world to avert its face in horror 
from evils which it cannot cure, even when its heart 
is moved and its purse-strings loosened. The full 
measure of the heroism of Mother Lathrop and her 
devoted companions is not understood unless we ca 
our minds back to days when cancer was believed to 
be both incurable and almost inevitably infectious, 
Medical research is clearing away many of the mis. 
conceptions that rested upon the disease, and the 
future holds reasonable hope for those early marked 
out by its symptoms. Nothing that will ever be dis. 
covered, however, can abate the debt of gratitude that 
humanity owes Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter for 
the work done on behalf of those who have passed 
beyond the power of science to cure but not beyond 
the power of charity to comfort. “Soldier of love, 
friend of the poor, hope of the hopeless,” reads the 
citation accompanying the award. Rotary has done a 
fine thing, and has done it in the fine manner. 


IT was a year ago last week since the first number 
of G. K.’s Weekly appeared in London. As its editor 
wittily remarks, the anniversary has not been cele. 
brated in England with the sending up of any rockets, 
Nevertheless, we insist on burning a little Roman 
candle all our own in its honor, the modest glow of 
which we trust will reach across the Atlantic. To 
see eye to eye with Mr. Chesterton has not been an 
invariable experience during the last year of his jour. 
nalistic enterprise. A general instinct that his conclu 
sions are right in ninety cases out of a hundred does 
not blind us to a suspicion that the same ratio does 
not hold true of his arguments. Like the winding 
English road of which he has sung so wisely and 
well, these are not seldom twisted aside perversely by 
his prejudices, and it is no real extenuation to have 
to own that along these detours lie some of his hap- 
piest excursions. 


Upon our own country his comments are often bit- 
ter and hasty. His passionate Franciscan love for all 
that is little and lowly tempts him, we believe, to harsh 
judgments for all things that are big by no fault of 
their own. He has also a firm trust in the power of 
some integrity inherent in Englishmen to set things 
right eventually, which we, who come of more mixed 
stock and inherit other traditions, cannot always share 
in like measure. These are minor failings. If we 
offer them on such an occasion, it is perhaps only that 
the message of our enthusiasm may be kept whole- 
some through its long journey by the admixture of a 
little saving salt. A famous author has told us that 
the memory of Dr. Johnson “sweetens the whole 
eighteenth century.” The twentieth has a miasma all 
its own. No one has done and is doing more to keep 
it respirable than Chesterton. Ad multos annos. 
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PROHIBITION AND POLITICS 


GAINST the turbulent background of wet and 
Atty contention which has raged before the Senate 
investigating committee, there has begun to appear, 
although in somewhat nebulous form, a much more 
fundamental issue which threatens to supersede pro- 
hibition as a subject of political controversy. If the 
hearings have accomplished no other purpose, they 
have helped to put the whole matter of prohibition, 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and the Volstead Act, in 
proper perspective, giving it the aspect not of a dis- 
putation over an isolated social or economic problem, 
but of a clash in a larger and much more significant 
struggle between liberal and conservative hosts which 
might eventually rock the fabric of government. 

While the drys were laying down a barrage of sta- 
tistics and the wets were deploying and manoeuvering 
before the Senate committee to demonstrate their vot- 
ing strength, suggestions that went to the root of the 
controversy crept into the testimony. Andrew 
Furuseth, for example, who has a fashion of clothing 
his philosophy in the habiliments of actuality, ex- 
pressed the belief, which seemed to carry conviction, 
that it was useless to attempt to reform human conduct 
by legislation. He had seen, he said, the futility of 
the effort to make the seaman sober by branding the 
purveying of liquor a crime. The same thought was 
expressed by others and echoed on the floor of the 
Senate by Senator Bruce, who expressed the hope that 
he was going to be ‘‘a Daniel that will come to such 
a judgment as to sweep away all these unnatural and 
artificial restrictions.” So often was it reiterated that 
it raised in the minds of many the question, not whether 
prohibition was effective or ineffective, nor whether it 
was good or bad, but whether the dry policy was 
not the manifestation of a trend in government that 
did violence to the most cherished of liberal principles 
which have been enshrined in the Bill of Rights. 

Listening to the testimony one might or might not 
have had doubts of the expediency of prohibition and 
the possibilities of effective enforcement, but one 
could not easily escape the conclusion that this, after 
all, was a minor matter. The real issue lay between 
two elemental forces of government—the one con- 
tending for the preservation of individual rights and 
liberties against the encroachments of legislation, the 
other for the right of the majority to dictate the na- 
tional policy without hindrance or limitation so long 
as the Constitution could be stretched to suit its pur- 
poses. 

The drama was evident, though the action was im- 
plied rather than portrayed. Liberalism was at last 
in open revolt and the conservative forces of reform 
had their backs to the wall, fighting not only for the 
established order represented by the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Act, but for their ex- 
istence. No prophetic vision was required to foresee 


that if the gates of prohibition were battered down, 
the whole citadel of reform by legislation would be in 
danger of falling. 

The clash over prohibition, important as it may be, 
is only one offensive along a far-flung battle line. The 
Lankford Sunday observance bill has begot no less 
rancorous discussion, revealing an unusually wide- 
spread interest in the proposed regulation of the Sab- 
bath conduct of the people of the District of Columbia 
who are so often made the victims of the propensity 
to set up a national example. The proposal for alien 
registration is tinged with the same hue. The for- 
eigner who casts his lot with America must give assur- 
ance that he is dancing to the regulated domestic tune. 
Attempts in several of the states to “outlaw” evolution 
and preserve the integrity of literal biblical interpreta- 
tion by statute are of a similar pattern. Ali of these: 
lie in the no-man’s land of legislative controversy be- 
tween the liberal and conservative hosts. If the wets 
breach the defenses of the entrenched drys, it is almost 
inevitable that the whole line will crumble. 

The tide seems to have set in against “‘over-legisla- 
tion.” The drys at the moment are bearing the brunt 
of the attack because they have extended their legisla- 
tive salient far into liberal territory. The situation 
in which they find themselves is not dissimilar to that 
which prevailed in New England in the eighteenth 
century when, under a theocratic system, precise rules 
of conduct were prescribed by law. The liberals of 
that day overthrew the system by ignoring it, in spite 
of the thundering invective of Jonathan Edwards and 
his brethren who painted God as an avenging monster 
bespattered with the blood of his wilful creatures. In 
the present instance the missionary societies, the Board 
of Temperance and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Church, and various other organizations with a reli- 
gious background stand in somewhat the same posi- 
tion, fortified, however, by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

If the testimony of the wets is to be accepted, 
the method by which encroachment upon liberal pre- 
rogative is resisted is the same now as it was then. 
And this resistance is met in much the same fashion as 
the New England divines met the liberalism of their 
day—by declaring that it is contrary to the established 
order. | 

It is quite possible that in retrospect the Senate in- 
quiry will appear as the first step in the recrudescence 
of liberalism which is too deeply ingrained in the 
American political character to vanish altogether, and 
there is some ground for the prediction that within the 
next few years—if the time is not now at hand—it will 
be crystallized into an expression of political purpose. 
That it has not reached this stage sooner is probably 
due to the fact that prohibition and similar questions 
have, owing largely to the disintegration of the party 
system, been treated as local and not as national issues, 
although they are subjects for congressional thought. 
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THE INTEREST IN LITURGY 


‘THE feeling that sacred liturgy is both a master- 
piece of sublime expression and a guide to nobler 
living has grown and deepened everywhere during the 
past years. Was it that the war revealed the color- 
lessness of purely abstract moral conviction—the fre- 
quent emptiness of mere preaching? Or is it that after 
these long centuries of glum reformative coldness men 
are venturing once again to recognize the spiritual use- 
fulness of art? Christian liturgy and Christian beauty 
seem to go hand in hand; where one is lost sight of, the 
other deteriorates also. Those who recall the brief 
passage in Ludwig Lewisohn’s autobiography which 
refers to his awestruck momentary recognition of the 
radiance of the Mass will remember also the thought 
which accompanied the reading—the thought of how 
much magnetic force there lies in the consecrated form 
which ages of devotion have given to the hidden 
dogmatic belief. 

And so reports of the progress of liturgical feeling 
in other countries than our own have a salutary effect. 
They illustrate the community spirit in which the 
supreme acts of Catholic worship are celebrated uni- 
versally. What follows is a series of passages from a 
lengthy letter written by a young Viennese journalist. 
It seems very interesting because, instead of urging a 
point of view upon others, it simply recounts a beau- 
tiful personal experience: 

“During the year 1919, the internationally known 
scholar and priest, P. Wilhelm Schmidt, began to give 
a series of ‘liturgical exercises’ in the monastery of 
Saint Gabriel, near Vienna. I had several opportuni- 
ties to be in attendance and felt that I grew spiritually 
because of them. While the exercises of Saint lgnatius 
have for their purpose to recall to men’s minds the 
great truths and problems of destiny, the liturgical 
exercises are devoted chiefly to a detailed exposition of 
the Holy Mass. In fact, the two systems can be com- 
bined. As a result the sacred Sacrifice becomes so 
living a reality, the short prayers surrender so much 
of their riches to the observer, and the conferences 
offer so vast a material for reflection, that it becomes 
easy to enter with one’s whole heart into the spirit of 
the service. Perhaps I should add that the exercises 
were given each year during the impressive three last 
days of Holy Week. 

“Two years after Father Schmidt inaugurated his 
work, he had gathered an audience of sixty students, 
most of whom were in attendance at the university. 
Later on, ten of us began to come together every Fri- 
day for attendance at a ‘liturgical Mass,’ which was 
said by the university chaplain. We arose at an early 
hour and always arranged to decorate the chapel our- 
selves. Then we said the prayers in common, joining 
with the priest in the recitation of Latin portions of 
the ordinary, and listening to one of our members 
read the remaining portions aloud in German. Care 


—— 


was taken to follow exactly, so that we could make the 
proper responses to the ministrant. As a result we 
felt that we were really a brotherhood. And after 
Communion we went to the chaplain’s room, where we 
breakfasted in common. There followed a short ex. 
position of the liturgy, and often there was a discussion 
of practical topics in connection with the subject. 

“Gradually we felt that our effort needed encour. 
agement from important personalities. We believed 
that in this day and age there are far too many pro. 
grams and not enough great men qualified for leader. 
ship. Our first effort was to interest young people in 
what we were doing. The results were so gratifying 
that in a short while we had organized seven groups 
like our own, which met weekly for Mass and Com. 
munion. Gradually the study of Scripture was also 
taken up, in a way which provided brief readings and 
comment at regular periods. Of course, we remained 
for a long while, conscious of the fact that we were 
rather isolated from the great majority of the faithful, 
and we tried hard to gain the adherence of priests and 
older laymen. Finally, during 1925, we instituted a 
‘liturgical week,’ which has much of the character of 
a retreat, and during the course of which many noted 
priests delivered addresses. 

“One month later, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Vienna, impressed by the fact that this expression of 
interest in the liturgy had originated primarily with 
laymen, formed what is known as the Liturgical Circle 
of Priests. This professes to be no more than a union 
of priests who take a deep interest in the conduct of 
sacred worship; and it may be said to trace its origin 
to an assembly which, called together by the hierarchy, 
enabled priests from all parts of central Europe to 
meet for liturgical discussion and improvement. The 
proceedings, including addresses by some of the most 
prominent among our ecclesiastical scholars, are de 
scribed in a little book which may be obtained from 
the monastery of Saint Gabriel, Vienna. And today 
we can report that there is to be both another assembly 
of the Liturgical Assembly and a determined effort to 
arouse the enthusiasm of the common people in the 
work undertaken. We realize fully, in retrospect, that 
what remains to be done is to make the movement 
serve, really and truly, the development of interior 
life.” 

We have no doubt that the effort will lead to still 
greater success. It might not be difficult to imitate it 
in the United States; and certainly a group that had 
absorbed the spirit of the liturgy would be a group 
well prepared to serve its country and its faith. What 
ever can vitalize the spiritual life of our time should 
be viewed as a memorable necessity, so that the coming 
Eucharistic Congress, emphasizing as it does the 
central liturgical reality, ought to prove a beginning 
rather than a culmination. It cannot be forgotten that 
one of the most beautiful portions of the liturgy was 
written for the feast of Corpus Christi. 
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STATE AND CHURCH IN MEXICO 


By PATRICK J. WARD 


O put a true value on the ethico-political rela- 
"TT ior between Church and state in Mexico would 

seem to require little exposition or analysis be- 
yond a careful reading of the clauses dealing with re- 
ligious property and the exercise of religious functions. 
The provisions of the Constitution of 1857 with the 
subsequent Laws of Reform passed from time to time 
under that constitution, and the embodiment and ex- 
pansion of these laws in the new Constitution of 1917 
are sufficiently clear to break down the claim of the 
Mexican government that it is carrying out a policy 
of separation of Church and state. Ordinary intelli- 
gence has been singularly lacking in the general public 
discussion of the question, and it would seem that 
much of the criticism of the Church and of the re- 
ligious conditions generally is based on the word of 
spokesmen for the Mexican government rather than 
on a knowledge of the history of the adoption of 
these constitutions and their actual provisions. The 
mere mention of Church and politics in Mexico has 
produced reactions varying all the way from complete 
forgetfulness or ignorance of facts, to unreasoning 
condemnation and hatred of the Catholic Church, los- 
ing sight of the destructive influence of the Mexican 
constitution on religion as a whole and not merely on 
Catholicism. 

The attempted separation of Church and state un- 
der the Constitution of 1857 had for its background 
such movements as had been going on in Europe and 
other parts of Latin America during the preceding 
half century. As in Europe, the attack on religion 
was largely the work of the bourgeoisie eager to grow 
rich and powerful on the plundered lands and prop- 
erty of the Church, which at that time were decidedly 
worth the effort to acquire. In addition to this mo- 
tive, the assault was in harmony with that new liberal- 
ism determined everywhere to break down authority 
in its most powerful stronghold—the Church. The 
Church was denied her natural rights, her property 
was sequestrated, and her clergy and religious were 
deprived of their civil rights. 

Separation of Church and state may be attained by 
simply depriving the Church of the means of inter- 
fering directly in politics, though in other countries 
like America, where separation of Church and state 
works satisfactorily, clergy are not deprived of the 
franchise; or it may be carried out by releasing the 
Church from state support and subservience to gov- 
ernment control and by leaving her to provide for her 
own upkeep and concern herself solely with the 
people’s spiritual welfare. The Constitution of 1917 
has gone to the other extreme, and though it cannot 
be said to have the approval of the Mexican people, 


it has placed in the nation the right of interfering in 
the Church’s special domain—for example, in the 
supervision of religious services, the defining of the 
condition of religious vocations, and the regulating of 
education for the priesthood. State laws also regu- 
late the spiritual care of the people and exercise a 
tyrannical dominion over the priest by insisting that 
he marry. 

Under the Constitution of 1857 there were enacted 
Laws of Reform—notably, the law of July 12, 1857, 
which decreed that all property administered by secu- 
lar and regular clergy became the property of the 
state. The law of September 25, 1873, forbade re- 
ligious institutions to hold property or get revenue 
from property. The law of October 10, 1874, de- 
clared that the direct ownership of the churches na- 
tionalized by the law of 1859 continued to reside in 
the nation. By the law of February 5, 1861, all 
parochial residences, episcopal palaces, and dwellings 
of the heads of denominations were declared inalien- 
able and free from taxation while used for their spe- 
cific purposes. It is worth while to compare Article 
27 of the Constitution of 1917, which declares that 
‘‘espiscopal residences, rectories, seminaries, orphan 
asylums, or collegiate establishments, or religious in- 
stitutions, or convents shall forthwith vest as 
of full right in the nation, to be used exclusively for 
the public services of the federation or of the states 
within their respective jurisdictions.” The law of 
October 10, 1874, decreed that the “exclusive use, 
preservation, and improvement [of the churches] re- 
mains with the religious institutions to which they 
have been granted.” 

Previous to 1857, the relations between Church 
and state were colonial. Mexico was part of New 
Spain and everything rested on royal permission. 
Churches, schools, universities, all institutions, 
whether of culture or of charity, were erected and kept 
going by the generosity of the Spanish kings. There 
would have been little education or religious provision 
were it for not the Spanish kings. They were most 
prodigal in these things. All these institutions and 
their regulation were the property and preserve of the 
Spanish monarch. Now they are the property and pre- 
serve of the Mexican government, not by kawful in- 
heritance but by usurpation.. The Mexican govern- 
ment clothes itself in the royal purple of kingly dis- 
pensation. Kingly arrogance never declaimed with 
greater gusto, “L’etat, c’est moi,” than does the Mexi- 
can government now declare, ‘‘L’eglise, c’est moi.” 

The Constitution of 1917 is, if anything, more 
radical and more sweeping than the Constitution of 
1857 and the laws enacted thereunder. It is a point 
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for consideration, since the Constitution of 1917 (as 
also that of 1857) vests church property and rights 
in the nation, whether this constitution is authorized 
by the nation in view of the fact that when Carranza 
called for the election in 1915 several states did not 
recognize him and he made the provision that the 
franchise was only to be exercised by known sup- 
porters of his party. The elections were, moreover, 
supervised by the Carranza army. 

I have before me some twenty editorials from all 
over the United States, some approving the Mexican 
government, but most of them gently chiding it. All 
of them take separation of Church and state in Mexico 
for granted. That separation is a myth, a lie. That 
is the vital fact for the American public to hear, learn, 
and inwardly digest. Mexico’s revolutionary junta, 
not the people, has constituted itself a super-church 
with the rights of conscience vested in its arbitrary 
government. Further, it has set up a state church 
which exists by virtue of that church’s recognition of 
the government's right over its conscience, and by its 
conformity to state laws regulating its ritual and mem- 
bership. Thus we have the peculiar and, as far as 
the writer knows, unique phenomenon of a state 
church, brought into existence by a government, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of vindicating the rights of re- 
ligion and freedom of conscience, which is at the same 
time constitutionally denied all judicial entity and all 
civil rights by the organic law under which, and owing 
to which, it came into being. 

Let us take those phases of the Constitution of 
1917 which utterly destroy the separation of Church 
and state story. First, regarding property, Article 27 
states: “places of public worship are the property of 
the nation.’’ They may cease to be places of worship 
according to the whim of the federal government. 
The federal government is the dispenser of the.means 
for carrying on religious worship. The same article 
continues: “buildings built or designed for the admin- 
istration, propaganda, or teaching of the tenets of 
any religious creed shall forthwith vest as of full right 
directly in the nation.”’ Similarly, ‘all places of pub- 
lic worship which shall later be erected shall be the 
property of the nation.” 

Then regarding the rights of conscience, Article 130 
lays down: ‘The federal authorities shall have power 
to exercise, in matters of religious worship and out- 
ward ecclesiastical forms, such interventions as by law 
authorized. All other officials shall act as auxiliaries 
to the federal authorities.”” Article 24 provides that: 
“Every religious act of public worship shall at all 
times be under governmental supervision.” 

Governmental supervision consists in licensing the 
individual minister of religion, licensing the place of 
worship, determining the number of ministers and 
places of worship; and the constitution determines who 
shall and who shall not be a minister of the gospel. 
Article 130 enacts: “Ministers of religious creeds 
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shall be considered as persons exercising a profession,” 
and so ministers of religion require examination and 
licensing as in the professions. The same article lays 
down: “Before dedicating a new temple of worship 
for public use, permission shall be obtained from the 
Department of the Interior,” a permission dependent 
on the “opinion of the governor of the respective 
state.” Article 130 dignifies the minister of religion 
with the position of janitor in a place of public wor. 
ship, making him officially responsible to its landlord 
and owner, the Mexican government, ‘‘for the faith. 
ful performance of the laws on religious observances 
within the said place of worship,” and making him 
responsible also for “‘all objects used for the purposes 
of worship.” 

If there be any doubt in the public mind as to the 
complete control of clerical appointments exercised by 
the state through local authority, a control exercised 
by the Spanish kings in the days of the established 
Church, such a doubt will be dispersed by the following 
provision of Article 130: ‘The caretaker of each 
place of public worship, together with ten citizens, 
shall promptly advise the municipal authorities as to 
the person [i.e., the minister] charged with the care of 
the said place of worship. The outgoing minister shall 
in every instance give notice of any change, for which 
purpose he shall be accompanied by the incoming min- 
ister and ten other citizens of the place.” Even the 
municipal authorities, under penalty of dismissal and 
fine, are threatened by the government for failure to 
carry out this provision to the letter: “The municipal 
authorities, under penalty of dismissal and fine not 
exceeding 1,000 pesos for each breach, shall be re- 
sponsible for the exact performance of this provision; 
they shall keep a register of the places of worship and 
another of the caretakers thereof, subject to the same 
penalty as above provided. The municipal authorities 
shall likewise give notice to the Department of the 
Interior through the state governor of any permission 
to open to the public use a new place of worship as 
well as of any change of caretakers.’’ In the case 
of an avowed state-established church, no closer grip 
could be exercised over the personnel of its clergy 
than by these provisions of the constitution. 

It is important to note the distinction between the 
provisions of the constitution which are the direct 
concern of the federal government, and the delegated 
authority to the states. Permission to dedicate new 
places of worship is reserved to the opinion of the 
governors of the respective states. By the same com- 
prehensive Article 130, “the state legislatures shall 
have the exclusive power of determining the maximum 
number of ministers of religious creeds according to 
the needs of each locality.” The state governments 
thus exercise in this regard the function which a Catho- 
lic bishop exercises in the United States and elsewhere. 
The federal government takes care that the state gov- 
ernments are not remiss in their duty. 
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It will be recalled that in March, 1925, the Per- 
manent Commission of Congress called the attention 
of the state governments to Article 130 and this pro- 
yision, urging them to see that it was carried out. 
The state of Tabasco fixed the number at one priest 
for 30,000 people. Actually, there are now three 
priests to look after 180,000 people. The state of 
Jalisco fixed the proportion at one priest for every 
6,000 persons. In the state of Michoacaan, Morelia 
proposes now to provide one priest for every 5,000 
Catholics, the population being 50,000. The limit- 
ing of the clergy naturally limits the number of places 
of worship. 

Article 130 again decrees that “only a Mexican 
by birth may be a minister of any religious creed in 
Mexico.” By this article the Mexican government 
ensures that the Mexican people shall have spiritual 
advisers educated to just that brand of religion which 
it permits to function and which it controls and ster- 
ilizes through Article 3. This clause lays down the 
principle that “primary instruction, whether higher or 
lower, given in private institutions shall be likewise 
secular. No religious corporation nor minister of any 
religious creed shall establish or direct schools of pri- 
mary instruction. Private primary schools may be 
established only subject to official supervision.” 

A year ago there suddenly sprang into the Mexi- 
can picture the “Mexican Orthodox Catholic and Apos- 
tolic church” with its “patriarch and primate,’’ Don 
Jose Joaquin Perez. It first came to light, that is 
artificial light, including torches, on the night of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1925, in the seizure of the Church of La 
Soledad in Mexico City. The fact that the first overt 
act of the establishment occurred in the darkness of 
the night rather than in the ordinary course of the 
day, and with due notice, marks it as a predetermined 
thing and, as it turned out, under government approval 
and protection. The “patriarch and primate’”’ himself 
conducted the proceedings, proclaiming his authority 
as ‘‘the authority of the sovereign people” and, by in- 
ference, of the Mexican government. The bewildered 
incumbent of the Church was refused police protection 
when he asked for it. Documents were laid before the 
police authority by the Perez sect, and the evicted 
priest was told the seizure was by permission of the 
constituted authority and nothing could be done. The 
police and soldiery threw their whole weight on the 
side of the Cismaticos and the Catholic priest was 
driven out, and church and rectory were turned over 
to the schismatic and officially sanctioned church, at 
all events for the time being, for the government was 
still, as it is now, the religious authority and dispenser 
of religious emoluments. Other churches were seized 
in the same way, notably the Church of Coatopec, the 
Church of Corpus Christi in Mexico City, and churches 
in Tabasco. Patriarch Perez was not left long in 
possession by the religious authority. La Soledad was 
turned over for a museum to Dr. Puig, a gentleman 


widely féted on his recent tour through the United 
States. The Mexican government has the sovereign 
right to give churches to its established religion or take 
them away as it pleases. As in the case of all estab- 
lished religions, the churches are the property of the 
nation. A non-Catholic Mexican writer, Sanch, said 
in regard to the seizure of La Soledad: ‘The action 
of the government amounts to the supporting by the 
government of a religious sect to the disadvantage of 
another religious sect and is therefore a close approxi- 
mation to the reéstablishment of a state religion.” 

It is not the fault of the Mexican government if the 
Cismaticos have failed to hold the advantages which 
the government backing gave them. It is rather due 
to the deep Catholic religious spirit of the Mexican 
people, now deprived of spiritual ministration, and 
their loyalty to the Faith which has done so much 
for them in spite of the long continued turbulence of 
revolution. The fact remains that the government set 
up this church, supported it by arms, and installed it 
in confiscated Catholic churches, which were vested in 
the nation! It exists down to this moment, its ‘‘cathe- 
dral” being the Church of Corpus Christi in Mexico 
City. Thus has the separation of Church and state in 
Mexico gone aglimmering. If any additional evidence 
were required to show the groundlessness of the con- 
tention it will be found in reading that part of Article 
130 which forbids a minister of religion to hold office 
or even to have a vote, and then to know that at this 
very moment the Mexican Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, Aaron Saenz, and the Under-Secretary of 
Public Instruction, Moises Saenz, are both Protestant 
ministers of religion. 

I think enough has been said and sufficient evidence 
has been adduced to prove that separation of Church 
and state in Mexico under the Constitution of 1917, 
for the truth of which contention the American public 
takes the word of Mexican politicians and American 
newspapers, is quite opposed to truth. Every item 
of the constitution dealing with religion turns religion 
back into the state as if it emanated from there. A 
state church has been set up and is still going. The 
Mexican government has arbitrarily constituted itself 
the dictator of men’s consciences and the purveyor of 
their religious practice. 


‘Petition 


I do not ask your smile, 

Your kiss, 

Your April years; 

I only crave what none may miss, 
Your fears. 


I do not beg the flower, 
The fruit, 
Your summer wears; 
Some winter hour when joy is mute, 
Give me your tears. 
Joun RicHAarp More ann. 
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THE ITALIAN EMPIRE AND TUNIS 


By MARTYN HEMPHILL 


a foreign citizen, Mussolini carried out his 

original program of sailing for the Italian 
colony of Tripoli in North Africa. Perhaps he even 
rejoiced at the opportunity it gave him of showing 
once again that he put Italy above all things. It cer- 
tainly has given his expedition to Tripoli world-wide 
advertisement. As always, there is the grand gesture. 
Mussolini, “il Duce,” leader of Fascism, premier of 
Italy, lord of Italy’s army and navy and air force, 
sails away from the shores of the new imperial Italy 
toward the land of hope and promise, Africa, where 
rests the nucleus of the Italian colonial empire. The 
embarkation is at the mouth of the historic Tiber. 
The dictator boards Italy's super-dreadnought flag- 
ship, the Conte di Cavour. His escort consists of fif- 
teen men-of-war, and his parting words to the leaders 
of Italian Fascism are: ‘We are a Mediterranean 
people, and our destiny has been and always will be 
oa the sea.” 

Mussolini's trip to Africa has been received with a 
flood of comment. He himself has proclaimed that it 
is aimed at “the awakening of the colonial spirit’’ in 
the Italian people. His Fascist supporters see in this 
voyage the beginning of the great expansion of the 
new Italy. It is regarded as a significant step in the 
path of Rome. The Italian empire sends its Fascist 
vanguard, the spiritual descendants of the Roman 
legionaries, with Mussolini, the modern Caesar, at 
their head, to establish its first firm foothold on that 
very North African seaboard which was one of the 
earliest of Rome’s proconsular provinces. 

All this talk of empire may be ascribed by some 
to the Latin love of oratory. There is, however, a 
real political significance in this latest move of Musso- 
lini’s. Though the actual destination of the expedi- 
tion is the Italian possession, Tripoli, all eyes are 
focused upon the neighboring French protectorate in 
Tunis with its preponderant Italian population. The 
enthusiastic speech-making and editorial-writing of 
Italian imperialists have not passed unnoticed in 
France, where any step taken in North Africa is apt 
to be regarded with suspicion. The British, also, are 
interested in any attempt to dominate the Mediter- 
ranean, where their main fleet is stationed with its 
base at the semi-Italian island of Malta, cutting the 
lines of communication between Italy and North 
Africa. 

In going to Tripoli, Mussolini is conscious of mak- 
ing an international gesture. His main motive is to 
indicate that Italy is bent on Mediterranean expan- 
sion, now that her ever-growing population is barred 
from an adequate emigration to the Americas. The 


() N the day after his attempted assassination by 


two fields where there is a possibility of such expan. 
sion are Asia Minor and North Africa. Nearly a 
hundred years’ experience in North Africa has taught 
the French how difficult a task is the foundation of a 
colonial empire. They look on with little real con. 
cern while Mussolini parades his picturesque Arabs 
and makes grandiose speeches. One thing they fear— 
that is the disturbing influence of such Italian propa. 
ganda upon the Italians in Tunis. 

There are fewer Italian residents in the Italian 
Tripoli than in the French Tunis. Tripoli, it will be 
remembered, was the Italian spoil from the Turks as 
the result of the war of 1911-12. With the occupa. 
tion of Giarabub, an oasis in the hinterland on the 
borders of Egypt, last year, in accordance with the 
allied promises made to Italy to induce her to enter 
the war in 1915, the Italians have consolidated their 
position in Tripoli. There seems, however, to be 
small possibility of development in a country which 
is mostly desert. Unfortunately for her, Italy was a 
late entrant in the colonial competition leading to the 
“partition of Africa” in the last century. Her only 
share has been a small and more or less inaccessible 
district of Abyssinia south of the Sudan, which was 
granted her largely out of the kindness of England's 
heart. 

There was no Mussolini in those days. Nothing 
came Italy’s way and she was not powerful enough 
to insist on having her share. Nor did it matter very 
much whether she had colonies or not, as the immi- 
gration problem did not yet exist and the surplus 
population of Italy went where it willed to North 
and South America, to England, the British Domin- 
ions, and to the French protectorate in Tunis. Today, 
the former outlets with the exception of South America 
—and even there restrictions are being enforced to a 
considerable extent—are closed, and with the growth 
of the Italian population the situation in Tunis has 
become acute. 

Before the French protectorate was established in 
Tunis in 1868, the Italians had already established a 
large settlement in the bey’s dominions. The _in- 
genuity of Bismarck led him to encourage the French 
to occupy Tunis and make enemies of the Italians at 
a time when he was meditating the campaign of 1870. 
Tunis has proved an invaluable aid to the French in 
their colonization of North Africa—apart from the 
comparative fertility of its soil for that region, it is 
a point of extreme strategic importance; it covers the 
flank of the French development as far as Algiers, and 
is indispensable for the lines of communication with 
their African possessions; and situated as it is, at a 
point where the Mediterranean narrows down to a 
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short stretch of comparatively shallow water suitable 
for mine-laying between Sicily and North Africa, it is 
a valuable naval base. 

If the Italians are seriously thinking of dominating 
the Mediterranean, Tunis, which lies within a few 
miles of ancient Carthage, Rome’s historical rival in 
the Mediterranean, would be an invaluable asset. 
Actually, the vast majority of the European residents 
in Tunis are of Italian nationality. One estimate 
claims over one hundred thousand Italians to some 
forty thousand French. The Italians are too near 
home to forget their nationality and become French- 
men with good grace. The French authorities look 
with suspicion on the large foreign element and have 
been endeavoring to enforce strict educational and 
other measures with a view to making the European 
residents of Tunis, or at any rate their children, 
French in their sympathies and in their citizenship. 

The Irridentist problem in Tunis is serious. As 
far as government is concerned, the majority, i.e., the 
Italian population, are in the minority. Practically 
speaking, they have no say. They could alter this by 
becoming French citizens. They do not wish to do 
this, nor does their home government encourage them 


to forget their Italian antecedents. When the French 
assumed the protectorate, and again in 1896, they 
agreed by treaty to protect Italian interests in Tunis. 
Lately, the French authorities have insisted on the 
complete control of education by the University of 
France, with no exception for Italians. The Italian 
press (and the opinion expressed has been that of the 
government) has seethed with indignation at what 
is regarded as a suppression of Italian nationality. In- 
evitably, attention is called to the indisputable fact that 
Italy has a population of forty odd millions, which 
grows at the rate of some half million a year, and 
France has only 36,000,000 that do not increase. Yet 
France has enormous African territories and Italy 
only the practically worthless Tripoli and Abyssinia. 

There is a real problem, and feeling runs high, on 
occasion, in the two countries. France is peculiarly 
touchy about interference in Africa. Perhaps the 
parallel is forced, but when Mussolini set out on the 
Conte di Cavour for North Africa, we thought of the 
Kaiser’s landing at Algiers and his speech in 1904, 
and of another warship that put in at Agadir in 1907. 
But Mussolini has gone to Tripoli, and Tripoli is not 
Tunis—it is Italian. 


IN THE MARKET PLACE 


By MARK O. SHRIVER 


lic Evidence Guild delivered 4,635 lectures in Hyde 

Park and on scattered street corners throughout 
London. The speakers dealt with one single topic, 
Catholicism, and the purpose of them all, the imme- 
diate object, was not so much the making of converts 
as the instruction of the English in Catholic doctrine. 

There are thirty other guilds, similar to that of 
London, or Westminster, which function in many sec- 
tions of the kingdom, and in far-off Australia. One 
central idea dominates all their activity, and that idea 
is the mass production of competent outdoor expo- 
nents of Catholicism with reliance placed not on bril- 
liant individuals but on the common power of united 
action. There are only a few American Catholics 
who have any more than heard of these guilds and 
for most of us it is only when one has the opportunity 
of reading their pamphlets and of studying their 
literature with all the detail relating to the training in 
religion, in public speaking, and in what may be called 
roughly, public intercourse or the relation of the 
speaker to the crowd, that one can appreciate the 
wide scope of their activities, and the tremendous 
amount of energy and labor that is expended in carry- 
ing on this gigantic enterprise. And it is gigantic, 
for while only 150 men and women, more or less, are 
engaged in it in London, more and more speakers are 
taking up the work. 


[i: the year 1925 the men and women of the Catho- 


While these scattered guilds have no central govy- 
erning body, and each operates as a unit (this must 
be so since in every diocese the bishop controls and 
directs the teaching therein) they are all practically 
one, for the ever-present trend to change and variance 
is counteracted by annual conferences and retreats on 
the spiritual side, and on the material side by the free 
and unrestricted interchange of thoughts, and the con- 
stant pooling of ideas. They say of themselves that 
common ownership of goods in the early Church was 
not more real than common ownership of ideas in the 
guild today. In the guild spirit, then, much of this 
paper is written and to the guild authorities due 
acknowledgment must be made. There is no room 
for individualism or selfishness in this work for the 
problem faced is a big one. 

England has been Protestant for 400 years and that 
stretch cannot be overcome in a day, nor in a week nor 
in a month, nor can weighty influences be thrown aside 
by individual effort. One effect of these four cen- 
turies is observable in the crowds that come to listen, 
truly a heterogeneous lot. Some there are drawn by 
a hideous, shivery fear of all that is Catholic, and 
some who find cheap and ready entertainment in listen- 
ing to the corner lecturer, and others yet who would 
convert the very man on the platform. But there is 
a fourth type, not so large perhaps as the others, but 
a type for which and to whom the speakers have really 
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come. There is a silent, thinking crowd of men and 
women who stand and listen, giving no sign of inter- 
est, no indication of approval or disapproval, who 
listen, and very often—more and more often as the 
guild work widers—heed. It would seem sometimes 
as though they were at meetings, or pitches, as the 
guildsmen call them, because, happening to be on the 
corner when the speaking started, they were too sloth- 
ful to move on. Such an inference, however, is wrong 
for this same meditative, absorbed throng that says 
nothing, that listens thoughtfully, always returns. 

It is not individuals but such groups, such crowds 
which are the units with which the guildsmen have to 
treat, and there is a deal of sound crowd psychology 
in guild literature—The Catholic Evidence Guild, by 
F. J. Sheed; The Handbook of the Catholic Guild, by 
James Byrne; and the Training Outlines, compiled by 
Maisie Ward. All of these may be had from the 
Catholic Truth Society of London and, I believe, from 
our own Truth Society in Brooklyn, or from the guild 
itself in the Westminster Cathedral precincts, Lon- 
don, In part, they tell of how the guildsman recruit 
finds himself in an atmosphere where crowds and their 
psychology are the sole topics of conversation. Throb- 
bing, pulsing crowds, vital, human, and thoroughly 
alive; crowds that constantly change and reach out 
always to absorb the influence with which they are 
brought in touch. To reach them one must love them 
for to offer aid or assistance of any sort indifferently 
to those one hates must needs be affronting, offensive, 
and the recruit is told there is no way so fine of meet- 
ing crowds and learning them as by mingling with 
them in sympathy and being, in a way, one of them. 

To one who happens casually on these meetings on 
the corner it would seem only that a number of 
speakers were explaining, more or less effectively, the 
doctrines of the Church, but a moment’s reflection 
makes plain that neither platforms nor speakers can 
spring up out of nothing in the twinkling of an eye, 
for the one must be erected and the other carefully 
trained in doctrine, in manner, and in methods of de- 
livery. Here there are two interests that would seem 
to conflict—the good of the speaker and the good of 
the crowd, for while one can never get ahead without 
constant work, the other learns less well from a be- 
ginner than from one better trained. So far as is pos- 
sible this difficulty has been met by a simple system 
by which the recruit gets his training and the crowds 
suffer no harm. The new speaker chooses one sub- 
ject, studies it, practises it, and is tested in it in a 
class. Then when passed as satisfactory, on that sub- 
ject only he may speak and answer questions until such 
time as he shall have qualified in another. In his be- 
ginnings, a junior is placed under a chairman, a senior, 
who can help out if and when the junior is drawn 
beyond his depth. So, step by step, speakers develop 
until they can earn and hold a general license. 

The guildsmen have been designated as diocesan 
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catechists by the Archbishop of Westminster and the 
licensing of speakers, so that heresy may not be 
preached, is directly under his supervision and control, 
The technical training in speaking aims only to free 
each man from the natural diffidence which would bar 
his development. Each speaker may develop his own 
style, be it pounding argument, simple explanation, or 
a system of question and answer. Experience has 
shown that almost anyone may safely hope some day 
to reach the platform. 

Each subject, as it is discussed, is treated massively, 
and while details are, of course, explained, it is only 
in relation to a whole, and no talk is held complete 
that does not give an idea of the Church as an entirety. 
Questions, and they are frequent, are answered, but 
where they lead to a digression or a seeming attack, 
it is made clear that neither is of the speaker’s choos. 
ing. The aim is to explain understandingly, with a 
simplicity that the non-guildsman can scarcely com- 
prehend, for, unless there is full and absolute under- 
standing both time and labor are a total loss. Then 
there must be the idea of unity. Should six hecklers 
attack the speaker he must convey to the crowd the 
idea of but two forces—himself and the six. 

Guild life has a spiritual side and one finds in the 
handbook a series of prayers and meditations with an 
explanation of their adoration scheme for half-hours 
before the Blessed Sacrament. When this was begun 
in Westminster the first intention was “increase of 
speakers” and by August the numbers had increased 
fourfold from the spring. Each year there is a three- 
day inter-guild retreat at Westminster, and in the 
separate guilds a monthly half-day retreat and also the 
First-Friday Communion. More difficult to write 
down is the holding fast to the ideal that the work 
may grow on the foundation of obscure lives well 
spent. It is what they call the guild spirit. Of course, 
there are constitutions, a financial system of a kind, 
distribution of literature, an intensifying social life, a 
corporate spiritual life, and the constant production 
of speakers in which all is centered. 

That the future will hold results none can doubt, 
but those who have blazed the trail may not live to 
see their hopes realized. A guild is no place for one 
who cannot carry on without the stimulus of imme- 
diate results. Standing in the rain or snow, week after 
week, the crowds listen. They begin with fierce hos- 
tility and gradually come to friendliness, and if only 
one man learns that a Catholic must be sorry for his 
sins before he can be forgiven them, that bit of truth 
does not lie dormant and asleep. Every man or 
woman in the audience who passes on some bit of truth 
he has heard becomes an active member of the guild, 
albeit he spreads that bit reluctantly and against his 
will, and so the real audience, like some mighty host 
of listeners-in on a radio, is not only the visible crowd 
standing in the street, but all the uncounted and un- 
countable men and women among whom they live. 
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SOCIAL CREDIT AND THE JUST PRICE 
III. THE CONTROL OF CREDIT 


By ROBERT RODGER 


bear in mind two things: First, credit is indis- 

pensable to production and trade; and second, 
every credit issued to the producer is value taken from 
the consumer. The issuing of credits is a bookkeep- 
ing operation performed by the banks, which—as 
things are—raises the level of prices and reduces the 
public’s purchasing power. 

The reformed system must, therefore, issue credit 
freely to the producer for all legitimate industrial and 
commercial purposes; and it must safeguard the con- 
sumer by fixing retail selling prices at such a point 
“below cost” that the value taken from him when 
credits are created will be restored to him again when 
he buys goods for consumption, i.e., not for resale. 
If prices were fixed in this way, the evil effects of 
currency inflation, and deflation, with the consequent 
instability which is a menace to society, would be 
completely eliminated. 

The present banks could be made the vehicle of 
the reformed system, if their mode of working were 
slightly modified. Let the state give the necessary 
guarantees, and enact that on and after a certain 
date the banks shall keep their books in accordance 
with the principles established by Major Douglas; 
and that it will itself, from the same date, fix a ratio 
of retail selling prices in relation to the financial situa- 
tion thereby revealed. 

The banks would continue to be the financial agents 
and bookkeepers of the nation; but although the 
work of issuing credit would be entrusted to 
them, it would be no part of their business to say 
who should or should not get credit. That function 
should be performed by representative local commit- 
tees—one for each distinct trade or industry, prob- 
ably—which would act as custodians of the com- 
munity’s “‘real credit”; but once a business was ap- 
proved by one of these committees it would get credit 
from the bank so long as there was a demand for its 
products. 

The banks would issue credits to all approved 
bodies as required; and these credits would be used 
for making purchases and payments of all kinds. 
They would, of course, be repaid to the banks when 
the finished products were sold. 

All intermediate costs and profits are passed on 
to the retailer, so it is only retail prices that have 
to be adjusted to the community’s income. The re- 
tailer would get payment from the bank for his pur- 
chases including expenses, and profit; thereafter the 
price his goods are sold at does not concern him. 


I setting out to reform the credit system we must 


But this “control” of credit could be so subtle as to 
be imperceptible. For what would control mean in 
the ultimate in a smoothly working economic system? 
Nothing more than an effective demand for goods— 
that is to say, a demand backed by money. If people 
with purchasing power really wanted goods, the mere 
presence of this demand would be sufficient for credit 
to flow in the channels that would meet the demand. 

The manufacturers supplying the class of goods that 
the public most urgently wanted would get the credits 
necessary to produce the goods since their order 
books would show that the public wanted them. Pub- 
lic control of credit, in this sense, therefore, is noth- 
ing more than a control which aims at satisfying the 
public’s taste and needs. 

In the event of an unsophisticated public being un- 
able to withstand the shock of a rapidly increasing 
expansion of wealth and material well-being, it might 
be found expedient to have a publicly elected and rep- 
resentative body act in an advisory capacity, so that 
wealth production would flow in the most desirable 
channels and for the good of all. 

The banks’ interest in the loans they make is the 
interest they get on them; and the producer’s inter-. 
est in price-fixing is the recovery of his costs and his 
profit. So, if the banks were guaranteed their work- 
ing expenses, the producers their costs, and both a 
fixed return on their capital, neither would have any 
legitimate grievance if the community decided to con- 
trol the issue of credit and the fixing of retail prices. 

Major Douglas has shown that retail selling prices 
should be determined by the relationship between the 
total production and consumption of goods, and not 
by the relationship between the quantity of goods in 
the market and the quantity of money or credit bid- 
ding for them—the present determinant of prices. 
Cost prices should bear the same ratio to selling prices 
that the total national production of goods (including 
capital goods) does to the total national consumption 
and depreciation of goods. 

Stated somewhat differently this simply means that 
the cost of production is consumption. If production 
and consumption were equal, price and cost would be 
equal. If consumption is less than production, price 
will be less than cost. Price would therefore increase 
with the increase of the rates of consumption to pro- 
duction; but it would decrease with the decrease of 
consumption relatively to production. The just price, 
then, is that fraction of cost that consumption is of 
production. 

If the ratio of production to consumption happened 
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to be four to one, an article that cost $4.00 to pro- 
duce would be sold retail for $1.00. The retailer 
would forward the $1.00 received from the purchaser 
to the bank, with a copy of the sale slip or invoice 
showing the cost price; and the bank would write off 
not only the $1.00 but the other $3.00 as well. The 
meaning of this operation is that $3.00 of every $4.00 
appearing in cost prices has previously been spent by 
the community, and no longer exists as purchasing 
power; and the effect of it is to keep the level of 
selling prices and the level of incomes in constant 
equilibrium. That ensures that whatever the com- 
munity produces it can also buy; and so long as any 
rational human want remains unsatisfied such a thing 
as dull trade will never be heard of. 

The cost of running the banks would be added to 
~ the community’s other costs periodically—monthly or 
quarterly—when determining the ratio between total 
production and consumption for the purposes of fix- 
ing selling prices. The banks’ account of credits issued 
and canceled would be an exact record of the com- 
munity’s production and consumption of goods. 

This conception of society in its economic aspect 
is elusive, for it is the dynamic as against the static 
view. Or, as Major Douglas once phrased it, it is 
the difference between machinery at rest and machin- 
ery in motion. It involves a rate. 

Credits are issued by the banks and these credits 
dilute purchasing power, while plant and machinery 
charges appear in the price of consumable goods (i.e., 
goods for human consumption) with no available pur- 
chasing power to balance them. It has been destroyed 
in the rate of flow of the monetary process inherent 
in the present financial system. And the problem of 
modern society is the problem of purchasing power. 

When bankers’ loans are repaid they are cancelled 
in the bankers’ books, but their effects remain in price. 
It is the aim of the ‘‘New Economics’ to cancel these 
charges out of price also, and establish economic 
equilibrium. On analysis these charges are found to 
consist of, in the main, plant and machinery charges, 
so the formula of Major Douglas, based on the ratio 
of production to consumption, is a logical sequence. 
It arrives at that point “below cost” at which prices 
must be fixed, but only below cost as cost is now 
reckoned. 

Credit reform has been discussed here as it might 
be effected through the existing banks; but if the 
banks should take up the attitude that their system 
is so perfect as to be insusceptible of improvement, 
and, relying on their apparently unbounded strength, 
should set their faces against changes of any kind, 
there is comfort in the thought that they can be dis- 
pensed with. 

Their power is great, admittedly. Mr. Arthur 
Kitson, writing in the Times Trade Supplement, in- 
forms us that: “The power of our bankers is even 
greater than that of ministers, and increases year by 


— 


year, for the reason that our industries and commerce 
are built upon bank credit. With the continual amal. 
gamation of our banks, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the whole of our industrial and commercial life 
is under the control and at the mercy of probably less 
than fifty men. During the great American crisis of 
1893 to 1897, Senator Depew once said: ‘There are 
twenty men in the United States who can, if they wish, 
close every factory, stop every wheel from moving, 
shut every telegraph office, and cause the starvation 
of millions of people! And this power they possess 
through their control of bank credit!’ ” 

And quite recently Mr. Bernard M. Baruch stated 
to a select committee of the United States Congress: 
“I probably had more power than perhaps any other 
man did in the war.” (He was head of the system 
of control which decreed what credit American indus. 
tries should have during the war.) ‘The final deter. 
mination, as the President said, rested with me—the 
determination of whether the Railroad Administra. 
tion could have it, or the Allies, or whether General 
Allenby should have locomotives, or whether they 
should be used in France.” 

This is too tremendous a power to be in the hands 
of any small body of men, even of the highest stand. 
ing; but, great as it is, it is not even their own: it is 
wholly the community’s. Without the codperation 
and trust of the public the banks would be quite im- 
potent. They produce nothing. They have the power, 
certainly, as things are, to shut down every factory 
in the country; but they cannot guarantee the pro 
duction of a single ton of coal, or the building of a 
house or ship—only the miners and mine owners, the 
house-builders and ship-builders can do that. 

Banking is nothing but a system of bookkeeping— 
and bankers nothing but bookkeepers; and when the 
miners and mine owners, and other classes of pro 
ducers realize that the system is so unsound that not 
only is it strangling their trade but is driving all the 
industrial nations faster and faster in the direction of 
external war or internal disruption, there is nothing 
in the world to hinder them from combining to create 
their own credits—based on their ability to produce 
—exchanging their products, and canceling out their 
indebtedness by means of cross entries, just as the 
banks do; and, in general, setting up a new system of 
bookkeeping that will be free from the defects of the 
existing one. 

But, unless the consumer’s position is regarded as 
of equal importance with the producer’s under the new 
system, unless selling prices are fixed in relation to the 
community’s income, nothing will be changed—the 
evils of the present system will continue. 

The bankers can be forgiven for not perceiving the 
connection between their system and the disintegrat- 
ing forces now at work undermining civilization—if 
they show consciousness of their error by setting to 
work to repair the infinite harm—mixed with some 
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good—they have wrought mankind. If they had per- 
ceived the connection, and yet refrained from taking 
instant action to have the system altered, they would 
be devils incarnate. But nobody believes that. They 
are the inheritors of a machine they did not invent 
and only imperfectly understand; but there is no rea- 
son why civilization should will its own destruction 
merely to keep in existence an obsolete machine. 

Nevertheless, while allowances can be made for 
the bankers, they are consciously or unconsciously 
working against the interests of mankind; and man- 
kind will be wise to investigate the problem for itself, 
and see that the proper remedy is applied. 

The promise the reform advocated holds out for the 
human race is beyond calculation. It would not only 
ut an end to labor troubles, and in so doing remove 
all fear of internal disruption, but it would change 
international trade from being a struggle for markets 
terminating in war, and differing from war only in 
the nature of the weapons used, into a friendly ex- 
change of superfluities, bringing advantage to all con- 
cerned, and doing harm to none. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE SHELTON 


By LEWIS MUMFORD 


”  onadlaat of years ago the Shelton arose. A 
chorus of congratulation greeted it. I kept 
an ironic silence, because I knew what would 
happen to the Shelton, and the other day, passing that 
lithe giant, I discovered that its demolition was al- 
ready nearly complete. Demolition? Surely the 
Shelton is not going down so soon? No—but another 
building is going up which will hide more completely 
than ever the Shelton’s great front facade. The 
Shelton as something to look at and experience—con- 
sidered apart from the pure idea of the Shelton—has 
been torn down face by face. To those who have 
not seen the best building in New York, one of the 
best buildings of the modern age, I say: Go now— 
and see at least what it looks like from the rear, before 
that aspect, too, is effaced. é 

More than a year ago the best of the Shelton had 
been covered over by the buildings which blocked the 
view from Vanderbilt Avenue: it was most magnificent 
in the early afternoon from that vantage point, with 
the sun making runnels of light down the vertical in- 
dentations. The artists and the photographers have 
had their hands at it: Mr. Rockwell Kent made a litho- 
graph, Mr. Walter Pach made an etching; even Miss 
Georgia O’Keefe has attempted it—who could resist 
the powerful charm of a building that was not merely 
big, but buoyant, mobile, serene, like a Zeppelin under 
a clear sky? None of the pictures does justice to it, 


unfortunately; it was its own picture, with a vitality 
which could not quite be caught or counterfeited. I 
remember seeing Mr. Harmon’s original sketch for 
this building in the Architectural Exhibition—it did 
not promise much more than an intelligent mediocrity. 
The miracle was in the thing itself, better than the 
preliminary sketch of the architect, better than the 
after-sketch of the artist. Now it is gone. Every 
rivet battered together in the building that faces it 
is a nail in the Shelton’s coffin. 

I am sometimes reproached for not taking the sky- 
scraper seriously. I wish the people who profess to 
admire this ‘‘triumph of American architecture” would 
take it half as seriously as I do. The enthusiasts who 
grow rapturous over these buildings are so inured to 
our metropolitan routine that they have never formed 
the habit of trying to look at the leviathans they pro- 
fess to admire. If they did, they would soon realize 
that the habit of building skyscrapers, for the sake of 
multiplying land-increments alone, without considera- 
tion of function or site or the civic maladjustments 
that follow, is aesthetically ruinous. The Shelton by 
itself was a marvel. Even the Bush Tower, an in- 
ferior building, was interesting, so long as the side that 
faced Sixth Avenue was exposed: both these buildings 
have ceased aesthetically to exist, because they are now 
surrounded by other tall buildings, vulgar, undistin- 
guished, ruthless. The skyscraper as an architectural 
form is significant only when it is momentarily iso- 
lated from the chaos of other commercial buildings. 
As soon as chaos breaks, it is done for—the streets 
get overcrowded, the view is shut off, the sunlight 
and the fresh air approach zero, and, in the end, the 
greedier type of building makes prematurely obso- 
lescent its more beautiful prototype. 

The Shelton was unique, for example, in the fact 
that the walls sloped back as they arose, like a well- 
proportioned column. Unique, because this forfeited 
space on the upper floors, in defiance of the sound 
rules of Babbittry. The Shelton profited equally by 
its lucky irregularity of site; its lower wings helped 
to build up the mass. These were luxuries that the 
ordinary rent-barracks cannot afford—their only claim 
to distinction rests upon their unmitigated bulk. When 
such buildings are massed together they may give a 
passing thrill to the distant spectator; but they do 
not serve any imaginative aesthetic purpose. In fact, 
they are non-aesthetic; from the standpoint of vision 
they are simply non-existent, and it is foolish to call 
them, aesthetically, either good or bad. Socially, a 
chaotic heap of skyscrapers is, of course, a great 
nuisance: for it employs all the resources of modern 
engineering to create municipal problems which en- 
gineering itself cannot solve; and to seize the triumph 
of an occasional Shelton as an excuse for the social 
indecency and the aesthetic jobbery of most of our tall 
buildings is not a very ingratiating form of hypocrisy. 

I remember Mr. Alfred Stieglitz once showing, at 
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his exhibition, two photographs, one of a mountain, 
the other of a child: it was a simple contrast, the first 
presenting nature, the second the innocence of the 
child, with all its potential humanities. ‘That is 
nature,” said Mr. Stieglitz, ‘‘we know what happens 
to that—it stays and endures. And there is the child 
—your baby or my baby; it will live and be educated 
and grow up; and we know what will happen to that, 
too. After a while—!” and he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. The skyscraper, like the child in the American 
city, is a ruined possibility. It could be used for great 
purposes: two or three of them, designed by a Sullivan 
or a Goodhue, would serve as a fine pattern for the 
rest of our architecture, which would remain, accord- 
ingly, on a more plain and prosaic level, enhancing the 
intimate, the near, the jolly aspects of our daily lives. 
Treating them as public buildings, grouped, ordered, 
controlled, limited, we might reap some of the human 
and aesthetic advantages of the skyscraper. 

' But we live in a crazy civilization. The skyscraper, 
instead of symbolizing the imagination of an Einstein, 
erupts over the urban landscape as if it were little 
more than an eczema of our advertisers, land-gam- 
blers, and usurers, as, indeed, it very largely is. If 
anything human stands in its way, it is squelched. If 
any aesthetic considerations confront it, they are 
squelched, too. People have begun to think of sky- 
scrapers as though there were a peculiar, magical 
property in building vertically instead of horizon- 
tally; as if above the eighteenth floor, say, all men 
became men like gods. I refuse to encourage that 
illusion. Human imbecility would remain what it is 
even if the Vertical City should in fact come into ex- 
istence; for only human imbecility would consider 
such a chaos as a finer and more exalted kind of order. 


cA Tryst 
A way of beauty that I love 
Is how the moon hangs high above 
Our pine tree—and the way one star 
Attends her through the sky. 


She looks aloof and cold and far, 

But I have watched her, and there are 
Sweet secrets, whispered tenderly, 
That woo her from on high. 


She slips down softly to the tree 
And from my window I can see 
The silvered leaves, all quivering, 
Delight in her caress. 


Then all of nature seems to sing 
In tune with their low murmuring, 
And all the myriad stars come out 

. To see such happiness! 


Dorotuy Dempsey. 


—— 


A PRE-VICTORIAN APOSTLE 


By BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE 


OHN MILNER, Bishop of Catabala and Vicar Apog. 

tolic of the midland district of England, died on April 
19, 1826, 100 years ago. As he not only made history ig 
his own day but remains an abiding influence on our own 
generation, his centenary should by no means by permitted to 
pass unnoticed. He was born in 1752, the son of a small 
tailor named Miller. Why or when he changed the spelling 
of his name is not known, though it must have been early 
in life. He was sent by the great Bishop Challoner to the 
afterward celebrated school of Sedgeley Park, then just com- 
mencing its career, and spent eleven years at the College of 
Douai. He was ordained priest in 1777; and sent to Win- 
chester, where a young lad, afterward the celebrated Dr, 
John Lingard, was among his parishioners. 

An important part of his work in the old Cathedral city 
was among the French prisoners and refugees. In 1803 he was 
consecrated bishop, and took up the work in the midlands 
which filled the rest of his life. During his episcopate he 
became the real founder of the great College of Saint Marie 
at Oscott, as well as of numerous missions. At that time 
England was just relaxing the horrible penal laws, yet Milner 
could remember the day when Challoner and his clergy used 
to hold what one must call synods for want of a better name, 
sitting round the table in a public-house, each supplied with 
a mug of ale and a churchwarden pipe to avert suspicion of 
their real purpose. Of course, at that date no priest dared 
to dress in black, nor was he ever called anything but “Mr.”— 
a custom adhered to by the old hereditary Catholics in Eng- 
land even in my own recollection. 

Milner was very regular in the visitations of his diocese. 
These were managed on horseback, since roads were bad and 
carriage driving expensive. His episcopal impedimenta he car- 
ried in saddle bags and often have I looked at his pastoral 
staff in the Oscott Museum, made of a number of small pieces 
capable of being screwed together, and of being packed in very 
small compass. This is the case also with the other objects 
of worship which were all reduced to a minimum size though 
not to the same extent as in the case of a penal time chasuble, 
which I have seen not much longer than a very long bib and 
red and white on one side, green and purple on the other, 
so as to fit all the rubrical colors. With this small supply 
of canonicals Milner rode from one tiny mission to another, 
for by this time Catholic worship was tolerated though Catho- 
lics were excluded from public life. His busy pastoral life 
went by, ordaining, confirming, and discharging the other func 
tions of his office whilst all the time his active pen was never 
at rest. He had some curious traits of character, but surely 
none more curious than that narrated by Husenbeth, who tells 
us that he was so fond of the smell of wax candles that he 
used to blow out that on the Gospel side of the altar at the 
end of Mass but before saying the last Gospel, in order to 
enjoy its aroma. 

The Catholics of England and Wales at this time numbered 
about seventy thousand. Those of Ireland amounted to 
5,000,000 with twenty-nine bishops still retaining their old 
territorial titles, while England had four Vicars Apostolic, 
bishops in Partibus Infidelium. Many of the English Catho- 
lics belonged to ancient aristocratic houses, brought low by 
the infamous exactions of the penal times. Their exclusion 
from public life and from many social functions, too, rankled 
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sorely in their minds. They did not care greatly what hap- 
pened to their Irish brethren—whose fate was bound up with 
theirs by the Act of Union—what they wanted was a place 
in the sun and for this they can hardly be blamed. But they 
were prepared to pay a price for that place which no sincere 
Catholic ought ever to have contemplated, and to make their 
Irish brethren pay it too. First, they were prepared to take 
an oath stating that they would support the Establishment. 
Later, when that had been frustrated by the vigilance of 
Milner, they signified their readiness to enter into an arrange- 
ment by which the English government would have the right 
of veto over the appointment of bishops to all Catholic sees in 
the empire and would maintain a special office through which 
should pass, for purposes of supervision, all correspondence be- 
tween the Holy See and the Episcopate. 

Whether any Pope would have agreed to such conditions 
we do not know. Such at any rate was the price which the 
gentry—for that was what it amounted to—of the Catholic 
faith in England were prepared to pay for what they would 
have called their liberation. What is more, they succeeded 
in getting hold of the other Vicars Apostolic and securing 
at least their half-hearted consent to their doings. But they 
had not only to reckon with Milner but with the support 
given him by the entire Irish hierarchy whose agent he was. 
Of these, Bishop Moylan of Cork and Archbishop Troy of 
Dublin were the most important, and the former was Mil- 
ner’s intimate friend. ‘Time after time, when there was pros- 
pect of an unsatisfactory bill being passed through the House 
of Commons, where ministers were no less anxious for a set- 
tlement than the “Catholic Committee,” the calamity was 
averted by some timely pamphlet of Milner’s. As a pamphleteer, 
even in that day of pamphlets, he was almost unequaled. 
It may, indeed, be said that it was Milner who, by his strenu- 
ous fight, kept the door open for the almost complete relief 
of Catholic emancipation, carried by his great friend and ally, 
Daniel O’Connell, a victory which he did not live to see. But 
for Milner, it may fairly be said, the Church would have 
been in bondage for years. It will be readily understood that 
such an arrangement as that suggested above, once made, 
would have been exceedingly difficult to unmake. 

Augustus Welby Pugin watered but John Milner sowed 
the seed of the Gothic revival by which all English-speaking 
nations have profited. ‘That seed was sown in his first great 
work, a remarkable book to have been written by a young 
man, his History and Survey of the Antiquities of Winchester, 
in which city he was resident priest at the time. Needless to 
say, the Cathedral there is replete with interest. But in addi- 
tion there is the hospital of Holy Cross with its splendid 
name, Domus Nobilis Paupertatis, one of the very few pre- 
Reformation charities spared by Henry VIII and the infamous 
Thomas Cromwell, and the original of the Almshouse in The 
Warden, the opening story of Trollope’s Barchester novels. 

Milner did not content himself with this book nor with a 
number of others which he wrote on the principles of Gothic 
architecture. Being called upon to build a church for his 
parish, he built it as far as he could, being his own designer, 
on Gothic lines, in place of the domestic architecture with 
sash windows which prevailed for church purposes at the time. 
I rather think that church has disappeared, but I saw it many 
years ago much as it was when Milner left it. It was cer- 
tainly what we should call churchwarden Gothic, but it was 
an attempt in the right direction and the first faint glimmer 
of the sunrise of the second age of Gothic. Years after he 


had left Winchester and become a bishop he was heard when 
leaving this chapel, to which he had been paying a visit, to 
cry out from the depths of his heart: “My dear chapel!” 
And after he left Winchester to take up larger duties his 
mind was always fixed on building as far as possible along 
Gothic lines. 

All his life Milner was publishing books or pamphlets. One 
book has been mentioned and out of that sprang two others 
of great importance. For in the History of Winchester he 
had severely criticized Bishop Hoadly, one of those rational- 
istic Anglican bishops who seem always to be foisted on the 
little town of Hereford, where he was bishop for a time 
before being translated to Winchester. The extent of 
Hoadly’s Erastianism may be gathered from a statement by 
his friend and pupil, Dr. Balguy, that if the king sent him 
a known, professing, unbaptized Jew to be consecrated a bishop 
of the Church of England, he would unhesitatingly conse- 
crate him forthwith. Dr. Sturges, prebendary and chancellor 
of Winchester, who owed his preferment to Hoadly, took up 
the cudgels on his patron’s behalf. The result was Milner’s 
first great controversial work, The Letters to a Prebendary. 
This he was about to follow up by another work, already 
written and ready for the press, when Bishop Horsley of 
Rochester, who had been a tower of strength to the Catholic 
cause in the House of Lords, induced him to hold his hand. 
It was only sixteen years later that The End of Controversy, 
for it was that most celebrated work, was published. “I have 
called it the end,” said Milner, “but I think it will be the 
beginning.” 

This marvelous work has led to more conversions than 
almost any other, of recent date at least. Everybody ought 
to know it, but as everybody unfortunately does not, it may 
be said that it purports to be a series of letters to a society of 
Protestants meeting for religious discussions at the little village 
of Cressage—I have often passed through it and wondered 
why Milner selected that spot—in Shropshire, a choice which 
enabled him to return to his arguments and reinforce them 
by way of reply to supposed letters from the society. The 
gravity of language and fairness of argument in The End of 
Controversy make it the fittest work to place in the hands of 
any person contemplating entry into the Church and anxious 
to know her teachings and her credentials. Until the last 
great day no man will ever know how many souls have been 
won to the Church by a book which is not dead but still doing 
its work, though its author has long been in his grave. 


To a Dead Actor 


What symbols, laid amid the cypress boughs, 
Proclaim thy rank? The sword of tinseled lath 

Felt at thy heart? The pasteboard crown which hath, 
Worn but an hour, compressed and gripped thy brows? 


Through unapplausive streets we bear thee home, 
Our raddled cheeks by daylight all unmasked 

Of mirth or majesty, and none hath asked: 
“What do you with great Caesar far from Rome?” 


True artist from the forehead to the heel, 
Who stirred the frieze, made animate the bust! 
Surely, where in the session of the dust 
Death shows thy patent, he hath owned thee real 
As any mouldered head whereon fate thrust 
Its golden diadem or avenging steel. 
Henry Loncan Stuart. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


INTERCESSORY PRAYER 
Boston, Mass. 


O the Editor:—It is certain that no Catholic denies the 

power of intercessory prayer; and exceptions, or striking 
instances which seem clear proofs of such prayer are not sel- 
dom published. Yet, how often do religious persons speak 
of the great improbability of the conversion of such and such 
a man, and how apt are some Catholics to draw the inference 
that prayer for the great and unlikely change in heart and 
mind of such a one would more wisely and, so to say, “be- 
comingly” be directed rather to the conversion of what one 
may, perhaps, reverently call an “easier” case. The persuad- 
ing and exemplary effect of an “easy” or likely conversion is, 
of course, far less than that of one which has seemed so un- 
likely as to be all but impossible. We know, and we admit, 
that “with God all things are possible.” We act very much 
as if they were not. 

Those of us who follow with any great or intense interest 
the sayings, teachings, and doings in the Church of England 
today, must needs long for the conversion and submission of 
the more prominent and more extreme opponents of the 
Catholic Church, such as are the advanced Modernists and 
the especially staunch and assertive Anglo-Catholics. Do we 
do what lies within our power to further such conversion and 
submission by our prayers, as well as by our efforts in all 
other ways to aid those who are best fitted to aid in such 
conversion by their teachings and preachings? 


ANTI-MopDERNIST AND FORMER ANGLICAN. 


VIOLATORS OF VOLSTEADISM 
Fall River, Mass. 


O the Editor:—As an original subscriber to the founda- 

tion of The Commonweal and as an annual subscriber 
during the struggling years of its infancy, I am deeply con- 
cerned with its stand on prohibition. 

In the issue of March 10, I read: “those who still swear 
by Volsteadism ought to concede, at least, that in order to 
make their cherished point they have turned the orderly process 
of United States government into something that it never 
previously was—and by the grace of heaven, never shall be 
again.” 

The writer “still swears by Volsteadism” and shall con- 
tinue to so swear until he is shown, by The Commonweal, per- 
chance, some other alternative than a return to the old-time 
degrading and pauperizing saloon. In the meantime he ven- 
tures to remark that he believes that it is the violators of 
Volsteadism (and their abettors) and not the framers of the 
act that have created havoc with the orderly process of United 


States government. 
. James E. Cassipy. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 
Washington, D. C. 
O the Editor :—It is interesting to note the generality of 
the assumption that, in expressing an opinion or a per- 
sonal conclusion on public affairs or concerning a public man, 
one must have based it upon some isolated utterance or occur- 
rence. So Mr. Matthew Page Andrews suggests in The 
Commonweal (March 31) that my estimate of Mr. Coolidge’s 


theory of local self-government must be based upon the Presj- 
dent’s Memorial day speech at Arlington last May. 

I agree with Mr. Andrews that this would not be an in- 
fallible test. Presidents do not always write their own 
speeches. There is a certain gifted gentleman who has accom- 
plished the amazing feat of writing speeches for two presidents 
of such divergent views and form of expression that it would 
seem incredible were it not known to be a fact. 

I am sure that Mr. Andrews does not form his sound and 
interesting opinions upon anyone’s isolated addresses any more 
than I do. 

Still, I do not really know how we can settle this amicable 
difference of opinion unless we agree to feature this point in 
the next presidential campaign! 

WILLIAM FRANKLIN SANDS. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NEGRO 
Denton, Texas. 


O the Editor:—I see in a copy of The Commonweal a 

communication from Mr. Gustave Benedict Aldrich of 
Tacoma, Washington, headed The Church and the Negro, 
which should be an eye-opener for bishops, priests, religious, 
and laity. Is Mr. Dubois wrong when he is quoted there 
as saying that the Catholic Church is the worst offender on 
the “color question’? Indeed, some white Catholics do not 
know the spirit of Christ. What does “Catholic” mean to 
them? The Commonweal will render a great service by en- 
lightening white Catholics on the meaning of their name, 
Make this a burning question. Catholics need an awakening 
on this great question. Strange that white did not yet reach 
higher than*the “color” line in this free and boasted demo- 
cratic country. 

Yours for a universal brotherhood. 


Rev. RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 


VICARIOUS BEAUTY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


O the Editor:—D. T. Powell is mistaken in supposing 

that I suggested that an appreciation of beauty is “part 
of the symptomatology of neurasthenia.” What I said was 
that I did not believe that the laity suffered the terrible re- 
actions detailed by Father Moran. Perhaps they should suffer 
them. Perhaps they will suffer them when the clergy have 
taught them to appreciate more liturgical methods of wor- 
ship. I suspect that your correspondent is an ex-ritualist. His 
classification of myself as “a member of the right wing of the 
clerical section’ sounds very Anglican. I can say this with- 
out offense because I was one myself. 


Rev. Epwarp Hawks. 





(Due to pressure of space, it has not been possible to publish 
in this issue of The Commonweal many important communi- 
cations addressed to us recently. Publication of these will 
shortly occur in following issues. The Commonweal invites 
its readers to send in communications expressing individual 
views on all topics that are of public interest regardless of 
whether or not such topics. have been previously discussed 
in its columns—The Editors.) 
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THE PLAY 
What Every Woman Knows 


NCE, perhaps, in many months, as the theatre runs 

today, one experientes the peculiar exaltation and self- 
effacement which can come only in the presence of truly great 
acting. I had such an experience the other night when little 
Helen Hayes picked the character of Maggie Wylie from 
the surrounding fragility of Barrie’s famous play and made 
of her as poignant, as noble and as enthralling a figure of 
tragi-comedy as this stage has seen in many a long day. It 
was a moment in which you felt the re-creation of a great 
artist—simple, forthright, delicate, quaintly humorous and 
utterly untouched by mannerism or self-consciousness. 

And it is still rarer to have the same quality of pleasure 
in recording such an event. It is eight long years since a 
wisp of a girl, appearing with William Gillett in another 
Barrie play, Dear Brutus, made the most hardened in New 
York gasp at the sheer beauty of soul displayed in a few brief 
moments of fantasy. Since that day, Helen Hayes has been 
forever and repeatedly miscast as the eternal and flamboyant 
flapper—not miscast so far as her work was concerned, but 
rather undercast in the sense that no part given to her has 
brought forth that same ineffable quality which she possesses 
almost alone. Only last December, in reviewing Young Blood, 
I find I wrote this brief lament: ‘‘No one deserves a poetic, 
tender and forthright play of youth more than Helen Hayes. 
When she is not being cast as Cleopatra five years ahead of 
time (I am sure she will do Shaw’s heroine extremely well 
some day) she is forced into meaningless flapper roles, as far 
from her real quality as cocktails from Chartreuse. Her rare 
combination of intelligence and spontaneity merit the atten- 
tion of the best of playwrights.” ‘That new play has yet to 
be written for her, but in the present revival she has again 
been allowed to soar, and through her fulness of delicate 
feeling, to conquer utterly. 

Nor has she done this by the simple method of being just 
herself. She is at every moment entirely within the part. I 
looked for and dreaded the emergence of some of those man- 
nerisms which seven years of flapperdom had seemed almost 
to have starched and ironed into her work. But they were 
gone—every last one of them. In the very faintly bent and 
wistful back, in the constantly recurring note of pathetic self- 
abasement, in the outpouring gift of her little mite to make 
the man she loved great in spite of himself, in the flashes of 
irrepressible humor, in the perfect restraint and economy of 
gesture during moments of poignant suffering, right to that 
last instant of radiant laughter, it was forever Maggie Wylie 
and not a costumed Helen Hayes who kept the audience at 
eager, gasping attention. 

The play itself, although replete with moments of good 
theatre, is not up to the single character of Maggie Wylie. 
It even has one or two touches of curiously inappropriate 
sophistication—irrelevant matter at that. And its machinery 
creaks at many an unexpected moment, all the more audibly 
for the prevalence of Barrie delicacy and charm. Without 
Helen Hayes, or, according to legend, Maude Adams (whom 
I have never seen in this play) the whole structure might col- 
lapse rather abruptly. But of Miss Hayes’s accomplishmerit 
there can be no question. She has emerged triumphant from 
the battle against “type” casting and all which that system 
implies in the ruination of fine talent and possible greatness. 

In view of a rather persistent dislike I have felt and ex- 


pressed for the work of Mr. Kenneth MacKenna, it is only 
fair and just to record that his John Shand is an interesting 
and strong portrait, well modulated within the limits Barrie 
has laid down. He has also been pulled out of “type”— 
and here’s wishing him better luck and a still wider field for 
his talents, with a chance to substitute fulsome sincerity for 
what appears so often and unfortunately to be only clever- 
ness. May his future be blessed with “Shandisms”! The 
rest of the cast, and particularly the three Wylie brothers, 
contributed strongly and well to the framework within which 
Miss Hayes moved through her unforgettable picture. 


R. DANA SKINNER. 





Love in a Mist 


HE audience that settled themselves rather restlessly in 

their seats at the Gaiety Theatre last week during the 
opening bars of Princess Troubetzkoy’s symphony of misunder- 
standing, Love in a Mist, were not long in discovering that, 
for one evening at least, they were quite safe from democracy. 
There is a territorial smack about the ““Wynnes of Wynne- 
wood” and the “Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia.”” Nor 
is the handicap of being called Diana to be evaded even by 
so clever and practised an actress as Miss Madge Kennedy. 
A good many years have passed since Mr. Arnold Bennett, in 
the pages of the New Age, issued his famous diatribe against 
all heroines, dramatic or literary, of the name of Diana, their 
elusiveness and exclusiveness, their obtrusive caprices, even 
the capers and cavortings of what the irritable author of The 
Old Wives’ Tales was rude enough to term their “noxious 
winsomeness.” Yet the Dianas, you will notice, insist on run- 
ning pretty true to type. 

Miss Kennedy’s winsomeness, it should be made clear at 
once, deserves nothing but the kindest of names. The bright 
spots in a troublesome and talky play were when she was on 
the stage, with the whitest of white lies fluttering round her 
lips or playing off one glum and suspicious suitor against 
another with expedients so engaging that you pardoned their 
flimsiness. “There was one gesture so pretty that, with all 
respect to Mr. Bennett, we shall insist on attaching the name 
he dislikes to it. Miss Kennedy was truly winsome when 
she stood a moment, caught in the cross-current of two quite 
irreconcilable stories, with her finger on her chin, thinking up 
some new and unlucky invention that might fit both. 

For the rest, the story the Princess has thought it worth 
while to tell is trivial. The play starts badly, in a shallow 
sea of exposition and only touches realism in the banal and 
mirthless give-and-take that supplies the place of the “smart” 
repartee for which dramatists strive and strive so often in 
vain. A spoiled post-deb allows herself to be entangled in two 
love affairs. Her rivals arrive, suddenly and as by appoint- 
ment, one from exploration in Asia, another from Rome. The 
problem of keeping them both in ignorance of the gentle be- 
trayal consumes three acts. It is solved, partly by a muffed 
suicide, partly by the good offices of a prim little cousin, and 
ends in clinch and counter-clinch. 

Mr. Sidney Blackmer, who was a well-groomed cave-man 
of a not very inviting type in the first act, found salvation 
through bewilderment and unhappiness as the play proceeded. 
Mr. Tom Powers, with the urbanity and “savoir-faire” of the 
typical young Italian nobleman (of pre-Fascist days anyhow) 
as handy study, chose to play Count Scipione Varelli in strong 
grotesque and to give us humor of a primitive order rather 
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than add his item of conviction. A stately and white-haired 
old aunt, played by Miss Alice John, and a brace of dusky 
retainers helped the authentic Virginian atmosphere. Love in 
a Mist will amuse many. But there are large tracts where 


it is little better than genteel slap-stick. 
H. L. S. 





Juno and the Paycock 


3 a HERE is something about the intimacy—a quality said 
to be promoted in small theatres and lecture rooms—of 
the production of Juno and the Paycock in the little May- 
fair Theatre, that does not seem suitable or timely. Sean 
O’Casey’s play is so entirely without the studio quality, so 
definitely a piece of actual life, that it calls for a larger stage 
and broader atmosphere and, in the end, a more conscientious 
presentation than is given it by its New York producers. 

There are critics who are highly laudatory of Augustin 
‘Duncan in his role of Captain Jack Boyle, and others who 
rather qualify their own reputation in ‘asserting that he is 
not Irish enough. The scene of Juno and the Paycock is 
Dublin, and it is hard for some people to forego their expecta- 
tion of purely Celtic types even in that setting. Mr. Duncan’s 
acting struck us as admirable. His transition into the private 
banker, that was over-emphasized in his new suit of clothes, 
was of the same sort that marked the sudden slumping of his 
wife Juno, played in a very refined key by Miss Louise Ran- 
dolph, into an ordinary shawl-woman at the end of the play. 
Johnny Boyle was a role overplayed consistently, and his sister 
Mary smacked all too much of the business sections of down- 
town New York. “Joxer” was an excellent bit of comedy by 
Claude Cooper, a rendering of a real, if rather eccentric type 
of Irish ne’er-do-well, and Mrs. Madigan, for all her spon- 
taneous and amusing quality, can hardly trace farther back 
than the comedy types of the late Harrigan and Hart tene- 
nents. 

Juno and the Paycock is a very fine play to read or to wit- 
ness on the boards: Mr. O’Casey’s stage directions regard- 
ing the vulgarity of the furniture and settings might safely 
be followed more closely by the stage director. Mr. O'’Casey 
has had a successful presentation of his play, but it seems that 
the effect of his work might be conveyed to the theatre public 
even more forcibly, fairly, and effectively than has been done 
in the present production. 


au Oe 


espring in Kilbourney 
The trees are budding in Kilbourney, 
And droppiag purple shells; 
The gay bright world of morning 
Gladly tells. 


The streams are wider in Kilbourney, 
And flowing swiftly by. 

God has dropped upon the world 
A piece of sky. 


For days are bluer in Kilbourney, 
The world is upside down. 
There’s no use trying to live 
In this old town. 
RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


— 


BOOKS 


L’Eveque de Metz: Vie de Monsignor Dupont des Loges 
par Abbé Felix Klein. Paris: Libraire Bloud and Gay. 


IKE Cardinal Mercier and the late Cardinal Dalbor of 

Warsaw in our own day, it fell to the lot of Monsignor 
Dupont des Loges, Bishop of Metz, to stand out at one ter. 
rible and dramatic epoch in the history of his see, not only as 
the valiant shepherd of a stricken flock, but as a living symbol 
for the eternal verities which transcend national rights and 
national rivalries. This gives a peculiar interest to the life 
of a man who, failing the tragic opportunity to which he rose 
so worthily, might have gone down in history as simply one 
more worthy incumbent of a see which, since its first tenure 
by the saintly Arnulf, has been a storm centre in the conflict 
between temporal and spiritual power. 

Monsignor des Loges was born at Rennes in 1804, the 
ninth son of a counsellor to the Breton Parlement. Abbé 
Klein relates a characteristic incident of this devoted and 
Christian family. Arrested in 1794, the father, Pierre Louis 
Dupont des Loges, owed his life and release to an heroic wife, 
who, although on the point of becoming a mother, hastened 
to his side from Laval, accompanied by a faithful servant, 
and, through the influence of a gendarme to whom the girl 
was engaged, obtained his release under bonds. 

Like many men who attain great age, the future bishop 
was extremely delicate in his youth. Bad health not only 
interrupted his novitiate at Saint Sulpice but was the immediate 
cause of his being withdrawn from parish work and appointed 
honorary canon at Quimper in 1831, and vicar-general of 
Orleans nine years later. His work in both dioceses belongs 
rather to parochial than general history, but the impression 
it made upon his contemporaries may be judged from the fact 
that, when the see of Metz fell vacant in 1843, no less than 
twenty bishops begged that it should be conferred on this 
young cleric, not yet forty years old. 

Before the storm of German invasion burst upon Lorraine, 
Monsignor des Loges had already established a reputation as 
organizer second to none in France. Hardly any branch of 
Christian charity or service can be mentioned which he did 
not initiate in his diocese. The foundation of the Jesuit Col- 
lege of Saint Clément, diocesan schools, religious instruction by 
the Brothers of Christian Doctrine in those still under state 
direction, seminaries, orphanages, clubs for working boys which 
still remain a model for later workers, a society of Perpetual 
Adoration, a society for the observance of Sunday, and a con- 
fraternity of Reparation for Blasphemy, particularly dear to 
his heart, are only a few with which the name of the patriotic 
Bishop of Metz will always be associated. 

The catastrophe of August, 1870, found him newly returned 
to his diocese from the Vatican Council, where his name 
figured among the minority who wrote “non placet” to the 
proposal for decreeing papal infallibility. Cut off for many 
months by war from communication with the Supreme See, 
he hastened, so soon as an opportunity offered, to send in his 
complete and loyal submission. The words are worth quot- 
ing: “Today, Holy Father, I approach your feet, with filial 
respect, to declare my adherence, simple, absolute, and with- 
out reserve of any kind, to the decrees of the Vatican Counal 
promulgated by Your Holiness. By God’s grace I 
have never owned and never will own in my heart any senti- 
ment other than respect and sincere submission to the de- 
cisions of the Church and its vicar in Jesus Christ.” 
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The letter was sent after a calvary that might have chastened 

a more humble and loyal soul than that of Monsignor des 

For two or three months the terrible chaos that is 
implied in the defeat of a great army, had concentrated itself 
in the unhappy city of Metz. Past the windows of the epis- 
copal palace, which shook at night to the sound of death-deal- 
ing guns, the miserable pageant of defeat defiled, day after 
day. First the sick and bewildered adventurer who had called 
himself Napoleon, slinking out of the city with the para- 
phernalia of his court at his heels, amid the silence or hostile 
cries of its citizens. Then the routed army, headed off from 
their retreat on Chalons—150,000 men, bearing with them 
22,000 wounded for whom room had to be made in public 
buildings, schools, orphanages, seminaries, prisons, and under 
tents set up in squares and parks. Abbé Klein spares us none 
of the terrible spectacles which it is hard for a patriotic 
Frenchman, even across the vista of a “révanche” accom- 
plished, and a Metz over which the tricolor floats anew, to 
recall without humiliation. The sorties of the misled army, 
inured to defeat under their miserable and unsoldierly leader, 
Bazaine; the gradual dry-rot that set in as the hapless gar- 
rison, “cut off from the rest of the world, without any news 
of their country’s fate, and eating just enough to sustain life, 
wandered about, idle in a sea of mud, and counted the hours 
that separated them from the final catastrophe”; last of all the 
departure for German prisons of the army which, properly 
led, might have turned the tide of invasion, surrounded by an 
indignant mob which tore their rifles and ammunition pouches 
from their hands, and the entry of the victorious Teutons 
“headed by their bands and with their colors floating on the 
air.” Monsignor des Loges was a great bishop, but a French- 
man no less. Later in life he was to confess that “after his 
sins,” his greatest humiliation was to remember that his hand 
had twice been kissed by Marshal Bazaine. 

It is the German occupation of Alsace-Lorraine and the 
dignity with which the Bishop of Metz took his place as 
natural leader of its sacrificed people which, even more than 
his charity during the siege, has endeared him forever to 
French and Catholic hearts. His task was a terribly difficult 
one. As a loyal son of the Church, he had to submit, in 
all lawful temporal matters, to the constituted authorities. In 
all the religious movements of which he was the natural chief, 
he had to hold in check, and against the promptings of his own 
heart, the feelings of a populace for whom religion had become 
in some part a substitute for and symbol of “la patrie” and 
who “took advantage of the Church’s solemnities to come to- 
gether, to act and feel together, to live together once more as 
in the past.” And he had to do this under the malignant eye 
of the new master, forever on the watch for some incident 
which would justify a charge that he was a French agent first 
and a bishop of the Universal Church afterward. 

The fact that Monsignor Dupont des Loges surmounted 
obstacles and persecutions one by one, winning, not only the 
love of his flock, but in the end the esteem of the alien ruler, 
is a tribute to the prestige of his personality. But it is also 
a tribute to the nature of the principles for which he stood. 
As we read the noble and dignified answers, which Abbé 
Klein quotes, to each successive inroad of the civil power, 
anxious only that the new provinces should become an integral 
part of the German Reich, and, for this end, ready to bully 
or cajole as seemed best, what we are watching is the de- 
limitation in an upright Christian conscience, never so neces- 
Sary as in our own day, of the frontier beyond which the over- 


weening state may not pass—a definition of the things which 
are Caesar’s and the things which Caesar has no title to ask, 
whether they belong to the conscience or to the heart of man. 

In the end, he conquered the conqueror. Perhaps the pleas- 
antest part of Abbé Klein’s very thorough and _ interesting 
biography, are the letters that passed between the Breton 
bishop and the German governor, Baron von Manteuffel, an 
upright and high-minded soldier from Saxony, in every re- 
spect the antithesis of everything we associate with the Prus- 
sian name, whom providence sent as governor of the severed 
provinces. He was elected deputy to the Reichstag, honors 
and decorations (which he refused courteously to accept) were 
proffered him, and his funeral was the opportunity for an 
imposing tribute in which victor and vanquished joined. One 
fancies his real earthly reward did not come till three years 
ago, when, amid French banners and French uniforms, his 
statue was unveiled in a chapel of the cathedral which he 
administered for close upon forty years, and Monsignor 
Charost, Archbishop of his native city of Rennes, pronounced 


the panegyric upon his noble life. 
. H. L. S. 


Reminiscences, by Marie Zu Erbach-Schinberg. New York: 
Brentano's. $4.50. 


HIS book has been evidently written for a few, and we 

doubt very much if it will be read by the many. To 
Americans it cannot appeal, principally because it treats of 
things which they do not know, and of people whom they 
have never seen. More than that, it has some puerile passages, 
the meaning or significance of which the outsider—the person 
who has not lived in the intimacy of royal personages—will 
never grasp, and will merely pass by with a smile. 

It is a book of small things, and yet one not devoid of great 
facts and interesting incidents. It is a record of dead things, 
dead hopes, dead greatness, and last but not least, dead im- 
portance. Who today, after revolutions and wars have worked 
havoc among royalties, will feel interested in the rank awarded, 
and not always granted, to the children of the morganatic 
marriage of a prince of Hesse, quite an insignificant personage 
among the numerous German potentates? And yet the Remin- 
iscences of the Princess Erbach Schénberg is filled with things 
of this kind, and tends, perhaps unnoticed by the author, to 
give us a perfect image of the daily existence of these different 
potentates who were all most wonderful, most intelligent, 
most amiable, and most virtuous, even when the forgetfulness 
of virtue had raised them to a rank they would hardly have 
obtained if they had remembered it. 

All this is very interesting for a restricted circle of persons, 
but the general public will fail to realize the significance of the 
point of view taken by the Princess when she made up her 
mind to write these reminiscences of a long and by no means 
dull life. This point of view is to impress the reader with the 
grandeur of her own origin, a lack of tact if there ever was 
one, at least in the eyes of the few who are aware of the 
circumstances which attended the marriage of her parents and 
the equivocal position held among German royalties by the 
children of the Princess Julie of Battenberg as well as by her- 
self. She would have been better inspired if, in beginning her 
story, she had omitted telling us so much about the Counts 
von Haucke, not von Hanke, as is printed in her book. 

Her insistence as to this point, however, proceeds from a 
most praiseworthy motive, and we would be wrong to quarrel 
with her about it, especially as it gives her the opportunity 
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to say some very pretty things concerning her mother who was 
really an extremely clever and fascinating woman, so clever 
and so fascinating that she quite won the heart of her austere 
sister-in-law, the Empress Marie Alexandrowna of Russia. 
The Princess Erbach Schénberg, one may add, is a very de- 
voted daughter. 

In this superficial book, however, there are a few pages which 
help to clear a point of history which had remained rather 
dark except to a very few, and which was to lead to many 
things and events that but for it might have changed the fate 
of Europe. I mean the incidents connected with the brief reign 
of Prince Alexander of Battenberg in Bulgaria. His sister 
attributes his fall and forced abdication to Russia and to the 
Czar Alexander III’s antipathy to him. At the same time 
she mentions an interview which the newly-elected prince of 
Bulgaria had with Prince Bismarck immediately after he had 
been apprised of the selection made of his person as first ruler 
of the new principality. Unwillingly, and without realizing 
it, she confirms a fact which was suspected but only established 
as a certainty in the minds of two or’ three persons, the fact 
that the first chancellor of the then new German empiré had 
hoped to find in Prince Alexander of Battenberg a faithful 
servant of his political designs, and to be able, thanks to him, 
to stop Russian influence in the Balkans from becoming too 
prominent. And here let me relate an incident that may 
throw some light upon this much discussed question: 

In 1883 Alexander III was crowned in Moscow. Among 
those who attended the ceremony was Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria. The Czar did not care for him, especially since 
he had been shown proofs that he was playing a double game 
~ in Sofia. He was very cool with his kinsman, and showered 
amiabilities on the then Prince Nicholas of Montenegro, who 
had also arrived in Moscow for the festival of the coronation. 
Prince Alexander felt very hurt, and seeing a lady whom he 
had known in Berlin when he was living there, who happened 
to be present at a ball given by the German ambassador, he 
asked her to dance the cotillion with him and poured out the 
story of his supposed wrongs in her sympathetic ears. When 
the lady in question asked him what he intended doing, adding 
that it would be most unwise of him to quarrel with the Czar, 
Alexander replied that it would not be so unwise because he 
would be backed by Prince Bismarck who had told him that he 
might by his policy “counteract with efficacy the influence of 
Russia in the Balkans.” This fact is quite authentic, although 
it did not, perhaps, become known to the Princess Erbach 
Schénberg, and probably if it had been told to her she would 
not have believed it, because she adored her brother and thought 
that he could never do anything wrong. 

Apart from the chapters which deal with Bulgaria, the 
Princess’s book contains nothing that is capable of interesting 
anyone who has not studied the social conditions of Germany 
before the war. We really have ceased caring to learn the 
way in which sovereigns enjoyed their dinners, drank their 
coffee, or were seasick when crossing the British Channel, and 
her book practically treats of nothing else. She thought these 
things so important that when she was received in private 
audience by Pope Leo XIII, she sincerely believed that the 
Pontiff would like to know about them, and according to her 
words she “tried to make a little picture for him of the life 
and duties of a reigning prince or count in Germany.” The 
sincere naiveté of this remark is among the most delightful 
insignificances of this insignificant volume. 


CATHERINE RADZIWILL. 


—— 


An American Tragedy, by Theodore Dreiser. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. $5.00. 


ACING you across a rough table—a table embellished with 

whiskey bottle and glasses—sits a hard-boiled newspaper 
man with heavy features. He is telling you a story, a true one, 
obviously drawn out of his journalistic experiences. He telly 
it in a curious jargon of his own invention: a mixture oj 
newspaper English, medical English, business English, legal 
English, psycho-analytical English—of almost everything but 
pure and simple English. But even while you are repelled by 
the sloppiness of his language, you are never in doubt as to 
his meaning, which is itself fairly simple and earthy. 

The story rolls on for hours and hours. The heavy narra- 
tive, unrelieved by humor, wit or irony, ploughs and churns 
its way steadily into your brain, keeping you wide awake in 
spite of yourself and the whiskey. You have learned that one 
Clyde Griffiths, the son of an unordained street preacher, has 
been harried through a series of most miserable experiences, 
stirred as he is by biological and ambitious impulses of which 
he has the faintest possible understanding. Clyde is weaker 
than water, and the eager prey of every variety of temptation, 
He has been a bell-hop (the bell-hop’s life, including a memor- 
able episodic visit to a brothel, has been set forth with meticu- 
lous and vivid accuracy) a joy-ride accident has forced him to 
flee from Kansas City to Chicago, where he has come to the 
notice of his uncle, a successful collar-manufacturer with a 
factory at Lycurgus. 

Slowly Clyde has made his way, or rather has been pro- 
pelled, into the social life of the younger smart set of Lycurgus, 
He has fallen in love with Sondra, an ornamental upper-crust 
flapper; she proves willing to marry him, and such a marriage 
will satisfy (he thinks) all his unrealized desires—for posi- 
tion, money, beauty (as he conceives it) and passion. But 
Roberta, a factory girl whom he has seduced, stands in the 
way; she is soon to have a child, and demands marriage. The 
situation is too much for Clyde’s ignorance and lack of will. 
After a short period of fatal inaction, he takes Roberta to a 
lonely lake, intending to drown her. He bungles the job 
very badly. At the crucial moment his courage fails, the girl 
notices the agony written in his features and upsets the canoe 
in her excitement; Clyde instinctively lunges at her, strikes her 
with a camera, and swims ashore, leaving her to drown. He 
is speedily arrested and tried for murder. He is himself unde- 
cided as to his own guilt. 

So far the story has wormed its way under your skin. It is 
legitimately depressing, ghastly in its convincing naturalism. 
Nothing is unexplained. ‘There, but for the grace of God, 
go I,” you feel. You submit. But soon a new note is heard. 
The narrator grows more eager, and you are more unwillingly 
fascinated by his manner. He really seems to be having such 
a good time! The whole drab tale is unnecessarily retold in 
the full reproduction of the attorneys’ harangues, the examina- 
tion of witnesses, the interviews, the comments in the court- 
room. Clyde is at length found guilty, and with savage de- 
light the narrator takes you to the death house at Auburn. 

Now the Sadistic spirit of the whole perfermance begins 
definitely to repel you. For hours you watch (you no longer 
live) the life of the condemned, and you instinctively fight 
against the endless and purposeless bombardment of mental 
horrors. The story is now too long. But soon all this must 
end; and at the conclusion you are listening politely and un- 
absorbed. Clyde goes to the electric chair, the narrator goes 
on his way—you to bed, battered, and very, very weary. 
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Such is the general initial effect of this latest novel of Mr. 
Preiser’s, a huge work which has already collected unto itself 
a vastity of unbelievably extravagant critical encomiums and a 
volley of diatribes against its aesthetically abominable length, 
style, and structure. As to its sheer strength, the adverse criti- 
cisms are scarcely tenable. Surely a novelist who aspires to a 
position in the line established by the authors of Tom Jones, 
Vanity Fair, and The Egoist need not apologize for a work 
which runs to a mere 800 pages of 8-point type. As to its 
general structure, there is really very little cause for com- 
plaint. The preliminary motivation, elaborate and extended 
as it is, is surely necessary; and the cumulative effect of the 
connected, undiscrete episodes makes for a unity of real power. 

The style is another matter. There can be no possible 
pardon for a writer who can permit himself to spew forth 
(nor for a copyreader who can let pass) violations of the most 
elementary grammatical decency such as “he was still con- 
yinced that he had no skill with or charm where girls were 
concerned”; or maddening repetitions of “‘all this,” “in the 
interim,” ‘“‘via,” “‘chemic,” “chic,” and “libido”; or endless 
chains of dangling participles and of split and shattered in- 
finitives; or such unthinkable ponderosities as: 

“There are moments when in connection with the sensitively 
imaginative or morbidly anachronistic—the mentality assailed 
and the same not of any great strength and the problem con- 
fronting it of sufficient force and complexity—the reason not 
actually toppling from its throne, still totters or is warped or 
shaken—the mind befuddled to the extent that for the time 
being, at least, unreason or disorder and mistaken or erroneous 
counsel would appear to hold against all else.” 

Even the terrible-tempered Mr. Mencken, perhaps the most 
ardent and articulate of the whole tribe of Dreiserites, has 
confessed that such imbecilities on every page of An American 
Tragedy made him very unhappy. 

The mere outrage to the reader’s aesthetic sensibilities is 
a minor matter beside the final intent. As a satirical novel, 
An American Tragedy fails most miserably. Mr. Dreiser’s 
feeble satirical juices are the only digestive influences that are 
here applied to the crude stuff of the story. The stuff remains 
coarse, unilluminated, without a single seizable significance. 
Any good newspaper story covering any current brutality will 
present just as much and just as good stimulation to an im- 
aginative person as he can find here. 

The work seems to present just another mass of evidence 
in favor of the old critical contention that a bad style in- 
evitably accompanies or indicates a vital and serious short- 
coming in the author’s view of the world. Here the short- 
coming is a definite lack of any kind of philosophy. Mr. 
Dreiser looks at the tragedy of life, not through it. 


ERNEST BRENNECKE, JR. 


The New Testament of Jesus Christ, as translated into 
English out of the authentical Latin in the English College 
at Rheims, and printed by John Fogny, 1582. London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne. 5/. 


HIS most welcome production forms volume seven of the 

Orchard Books. Some will perhaps read it—or rather glance 
through it—and see in it only the quaintnesses which make it 
so delightful ; others will merely gape and gibe at the Latinized 
English ; others again—and we trust the majority—will breathe 
once more the fragrance of the martyrs; for the framers of 
this glorious version—we use the adjective advisedly—were 
truly matryrs since they died at an early age as the result of 
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RT. REV. J. GLAVIN, 
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DAWNING DAY 


By REV. T. GAVAN DUFFY 


| My dear Father Gavan Duffy: 


I have just finished your “Price of Dawning Day.” 
It is a very long time since I lost myself in a book, but 
I lost myself in this; and all the while I kept saying to 
myself: “‘How glorious! And it is all true!” If only 
our schools and colleges would let boys see that a 
Missioner’s life is more heroic, and more noble, and more 
adventurous, and more worthy of a man, than the most 
exciting life of the heroes put before them, I am sure 
there are many who would build up a vocation on that 
| very basis. This, I think, is the meaning of your book; 
| I shall praise and recommend it everywhere I go. 

Yours very sincerely in Christ, 


$2.00 >. A. GOODIER, 
Siniiie tinea Archbishop of Bombay. 
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their labors. Every English-speaking Catholic should venerate 
Gregory Martin and Richard Bristowe, the translators and 
annotators; also Dr. Worthington who drew up the notes 
for the Old Testament and who for two months endured the 
torture of the “pit” for the Faith. 

There is a story to the effect that Sir Edmund Berry 
Godfrey exclaimed when he saw the title page of the new 
translation, “translated faithfully into English”—‘It is a lie, 
sir, for it is not English!” ‘That gibe has been repeated ever 
since by thousands who have never seen, much less read, the 
Rheims version. But it is only a half truth since where the 
translators do not feel compelled to be painfully literal their 
English is sonorous and often majestic. No one can read 
aloud their rendering of, for example, Saint Matthew xxv, 
1-13, or of Saint John xv, 1-7, without feeling the rhythm 
and swing of the nervous English. Latinisms there are in 
abundance and the reason for them is well given by Father 
Huddleston to whom we are indebted for this new edition. 
Some of them are quaint enough, e.g., “Ye shall be docible of 
God,” “the Specious Gate,” “they were compunct of heart,” 
etc. Other renderings are not so much Latinisms as the result 
of an excessive striving to be perfectly literal, e.g., “a certaine 
yong man folowed him clothed with sindon [i.e., linen] 
upon the bare,” “He that sat on the throne was like in face to 
the sardine [otherwise the Sardonyx stone].” These are, of 
course, the gems, but they should not blind us to the real 
value of a translation which played a far greater part in 
the formation of the authorized version than is generally real- 
ized or than was avowed by King James’s translators. The 
extent of this debt has been well brought by Carleton in a 
minute study: The Part of Rheims in the Making of the 
English Bible, 1902. 

The fury aroused in England by this translation is amaz- 
ing to our colder generation. Elizabeth appealed to Theodore 
Beza to answer Martin’s translation, but he declined. The 
master of Pembroke, Fulke, did, however, reply in an im- 
mense tome in 1589, a fourth edition of which was brought 
out by his niece, Hester Ogden, who, in her dedication to 
Charles I. in 1538, claimed that her father’s work was the 
best defense against “the inrode and invasion of a troupe of 
Romish and Rhemish Jesuits who endeavor . . . to build up 
the walls of Rome in England.” The notes—which gave 
such peculiar offense—continued to appear even so late as in 
the fifth edition of 1738; Challoner removed them but they 
reappeared twice more, once in an edition published in 1788, 
and again in a curious edition which appeared in New York 
in 1834 under the auspices of a Protestant society. In its 
preliminary announcement the following delightful statement 
can be found: “The American people and particularly the 
churches of Christ in the United States, until recently have 
displayed a morbid incredulity in reference to the papal system, 
and an almost settled determination not to be convinced of 
the ‘damnable heresies’ and soul-killing abominations of Popery. 
To extirpate this deadly distemper, it is indispensable to ad- 
minister a strong and plenteous surfeit, which shall excite an 
irresistible necessity for both the counteracting antidote and 
the healthful restorative.” 

Such have been, in part at least, the fortunes of the famous 
Rheims version of the New Testament. It is a joy to see it 
once again in the hands of Catholics of whom some will per- 
haps remember that Mary Queen of Scots refused to take the 
oath on any other version! 

Hucu Pope. 


—— 


BRIEFER MENTION 


The American Year Book: A Record of Events and Prog. 
ress for the Year 1925, edited by Alfred Bushnell Hart ang 
William M. Schuyler. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


$7.50. 


Ir is impossible to review in detail a work of reference g 
varied and at least relatively complete as the American Year 
Book, which has become indispensable to public and private 
reference shelves. There are many excellent summaries in these 
1,200 pages of news about what has been going on during 
1925. Of especial interest are the account of moving pictures, 
by Maurine Watkins; of modern methods in education, by 
Robert G. Jones; of sculpture, by Ralph Flint; of vitamins, by 
Arthur Thomas; and of social work in the churches, by Herbert 
N. Shenton. On the other hand, manifest shortcomings would 
be easy to find. The Catholic, for instance, will wonder why 
the account of the activities of his Church should have been 
entrusted to the secretary of the Asbury Memorial Found: 
tion. Elsewhere—as for instance in Friedrich Bruns’s sum- 
mary of progress in Germanic languages and literature 
note of specialized narrowness is obvious. But the tendency 
to quarrel with details in this volume must be softened by the 
thought that the United States reader is unusually fortunate 
in having at his disposal a work so exhaustive and so carefully 


edited. 


Hills of Rest, by John M. Cooney. St. Meinrad, Indiana: 
The Abbey Press. $1.50. 


T Hose who would enjoy a pleasant, sunny, adventuresome 
story about people who live in Kentucky will do themselves a 
favor by getting a copy of Professor Cooney’s book. Its chief 
virtue is neither plot nor character; it is the same charm 
which those who know the Notre Dame professor of journalism 
have learned to associate with his person. Doctor Cooney 
loves to tell a story about a Boonsboro grocer who sat under 
the tree before his shop on warm days and loved life. One 
day a prospective customer was seen coming down the road with 
a jug. ‘What is it, Sam? Vinegar? I ain’t got any,” drawled 
the grocer toward the oncoming figure, obviating in this fashion 
the necessity for rising and attending to business. Thus is 
existence conducted in Kentucky; but love of nature and love 
of man have not deserted Doctor Cooney since he left his native 
haunts. His return to them in literature must have been a 
pleasure to himself, and doubtless many will share it with 
him as they turn the pages of a novel that is like an idyl of life 
in a dream. 


The Liturgy in Rome, by M. A. R. Zuker. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 


Tue Liturgy in Rome is intended for the English and 
American traveler amid the more or less familiar ceremonials 
of the Eternal City. When one has marked the deplorable 
lack of an imprimatur or any stated authority for the volume, 
one may proceed to use the book with constant caution against 
its place in controversy or serious argument. An_ earlier 
edition was noted appreciatively in a letter by the late Arch- 
bishop Ireland of St. Paul. The liturgical studies concern 
themselves with the Ordinary of the Mass, the accessory prat- 
tices, the Roman Breviary, and special celebrations like vespers, 
marriages, etc. The feasts of the Church are described accord- 
ing to their order and ritual in Rome. 
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THE QUIET CORNER 
I counsel thee, shut not thy heart nor thy library —C. Lams. 


A flock of birds trailed across the skyscraper towers. Miss 
Anonymoncule turned wearily from a sheaf of poetry manu- 
scripts and murmured: “The birds are coming north, Doctor.” 

The Doctor had drowsed for a moment over a heavy pile 
of typewriting concerned with the esoteric doctrines of Aquinas: 
he pulled down his rumpled waistcoat and said: “Yes, the 
season at Palm Beach and Miami is over: one sees familiar 
faces everywhere in the restaurants: we had a splendid party 
last night at Gardenia Terrace.” 

“Did you dance, Doctor?” asked the slender editress. 

“Of course, my dear; Mrs. Goldberg always insists on my 
dancing the classical waltz—in the old days we were famous 
on the dancing floor. Mrs. Goldberg was very slender then. 

“How did you happen to know her in those old days— 
the Goldbergs were not then in society,” interrupted Primus 
Criticus. 

“Oh, that is her husband’s name; Jacob Goldberg is the 
millionaire furniture dealer of Mulligatawny, Indiana, and 
Rita was one of the famous beauties of the town. Her father, 
Bernard Mulligan, was president of the land improvement 
company that developed the great manufacturing centre. The 
Mulligans were one of our pioneer families. Rita was the 
brunette—a lovely Spanish madonna after Murillo—and for 
a lang time she hesitated between the convent and the stage. 
What a lovely-looking nun she would have made—the great 
dark eyes, the ivory-colored cheeks, framed by the black veil 
in which we youths would picture her—it was then rather more 
the fashion to be romantic in one’s private thoughts than it 
seems nowadays. The Goldberg proposal seemed to settle the 
question: but as Jacob could never learn the waltz-step, Rita 
and I still continued our dancing.” 

“Does Mrs. Goldberg ever return nowadays to Mulli- 
gatawny? I read of her in the social columns, dining at 
the Plaza, lunching at Pierre’s—and I have wondered.” 

“You needn’t wonder, Criticus: at Palm Beach she is known 
as Mrs. Mulligan-Goldberg, which silences all criticism. Be- 
sides, her services to the church, her home for crippled colored 
children, her charity bazaars for decayed Florida ladies, and 
the formal dinners for visiting bishops and monsignori have 
placed her in an unquestionable place among the coast elect.” 

“Does she still do the waltz well with you, Doctor?” asked 
Miss Anonymoncule, wistfully. 

“She is as light on her feet as any stout woman of my ac- 
quaintance: it is wonderful how they seem to defy the Fair- 
banks scales, when these matrons get on the polished floors. 
I myself can accomplish wonders on the wax, which you would 
hardly believe could you see me climbing upstairs. Last night 
Alphone, the maitre of the Terrace, could not help congratu- 
lating us on our rendition of the rhythms of the Blue Danube. 
It brought back all the old rapture. Rita was insatiable, but 
I could not keep it up: how these women—how our dreams— 
survive us!” 

“She is still beautiful, Doctor?” asked Miss Anonymoncule. 

“Well, her hair seems a trifle blacker than it was in youth: 
and the ivory cheeks have now a flush that is rarely met with 
in the cloister.” 

“I am sure she is very modish with all her money and 
youthful preservatives,’ added Miss Anonymoncule. 

“Oh, yes, beautiful gowns, strings of pearls, colored gems 
changed with the hues of her gowns, bracelets, slave-chains, 
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lavalieres and diamond cigarette and — sane She is the 
modern matron strictly up-to-date, and yet—and yet—” 

“She has a sorrow?” asked the attentive editress. 

“No, not exactly a sorrow, but a conscience, my dear. The 
door bells, the telephone bells, seem to strike her with some 
thing of a churchly effect. It has troubled me somewhat, g9 
the last time I saw a tear in her eye I asked her to confide 
in me, an old friend. She answered that there was a great 
sorrow awaiting her at home in Mulligatawny: that she hated 
to face it. I begged her to share her secret with me and 
she did so. It seems that at home she does not dare to take 
her breakfast in bed: the Goldberg and Mulligatawny tradj- 
tions are so flat against this that she is doomed to a perpetual 
exile in Florida or New York or Europe.” 

“But the spirit, Doctor, the soul of Rita, where is it now?” 
asked Primus Criticus, with a touch of Plymouth Rock show- 
ing between his pearly smile. 

“Criticus, I assure you, it is still, as we reviewers will say, 
it is still ‘on the side of the angels.’ ” 

“Which side?” snarled Hereticus. 

“Rita,” went on the Doctor, ecstatically, “lives in the 
world, after the manner of the sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century chanoinesses. She has her jeweled rosary, her shrines, 
her pet saints, her authentic relics. She has her windows to 
all the distinguished Mulligans in the churches, she has had 
old Goldberg baptized, and the Goldberg dormitory is now 
the finest building of the seminary of Mulligatawny.” 

“Does she wear a hair-shirt, Doctor?’ asked Miss Anony- 
moncule, rather wickedly. 

“I could not say, my dear, but when we were squeezed in 
the dancing crowd last night, I noticed that she winced a bit. 
It may have been the pressure of her penitential garment. I 
did not dare to inquire.” 

Tue Lisrarian. 
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